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A  nation’s  theatre  is  many  things.  It  is  the  bright,  gay  half-world 
shining  in  the  night,  substantial  as  grease-paint,  deep  as  a  two-dimen¬ 
sional  drop.  It  is  the  little  lighted  box  around  which  society  and  the 
cultured  and  those  who  are  paid  to  see  plays  come  like  tuxedoed  moths 
drawn  by  some  strange  tropism.  But  yet  it  is  far  more  than  these  things. 
In  the  broadest  sense,  the  stage  is  the  mirror,  the  "enchanted  glass,”  in 
which  a  whole  culture  is  seen.  The  theatre  is  both  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  culture  and  its  deepest  reflection. 

But  in  the  Ireland  of  the  year  1900,  there  was  no  glass. 

There  were  plays,  yes,  and  theatres  too,  where  British  actors 
strutted  foreign  dramas  for  the  benefit  of  half-filled  houses.  But  there 
was  no  Irish  theatre,  nothing  that  sprang  from  the  land,  from  the 
people.  There  were  just  a  few  bards  chanting  the  old  Celtic  epics  —  and 
the  bright  decay  of  the  foreign  repertory  companies,  alien  as  Nelson’s 
statue  in  Dublin,  a  gleam  of  imported  veneer  covering  the  tomb  of  a 
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J.  F.  McCormick,  as  Joxer  in  Juno  and 
the  Vaycock ,  from  the  sketch  by 
Sean  O’Sullivan  in  the  Boston  College 
Library. 
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culture.  There  was  no  Irish  theatre.  There  had  been  none  for  centuries. 
And  as  for  the  future  .  .  . 

But  there  was  a  man  named  William  Butler  Yeats,  a  poet  and  a 
Protestant.  Protestantism  was  rather  impractical  in  Ireland  at  that 
time,  being  a  poet  is  impractical  at  any  time.  But  this  man  Yeats  had 
the  true  fire  in  him,  the  divine  flame  of  zealot  and  bard,  a  candle  burn- 
ing  in  the  long  darkness.  Above  all,  he  had  the  one  quality  essential  for 
any  real  resurrection  of  Gaelic  culture.  He  loved  Ireland. 

Yeats  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  a  dramatist.  He  not  only  had 
the  vision  and  the  dream,  but  the  talent  and  the  popular  recognition 
to  translate  hope  into  reality.  After  carefully  surveying  the  Irish 
cultural  scene,  he  determined  to  reestablish  a  truly  national  Irish  theatre. 

To  do  this  required  more  than  a  dream.  There  was  also  a  question 
of  pounds  sterling.  This  indispensible  was  provided  by  Lady  Augusta 
Gregory,  stout,  severe,  and  suspicious — but  nonetheless,  a  true  patroness 
and  patriot.  Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats  were  natural  complements,  the 
prime  matter  and  substantial  form  of  a  theatrical  renaissance.  With 
their  united  talents,  an  Irish  theatre  began  to  rise,  Genesis-wise,  out 
of  the  stagnant  bog  of  Irish  culture. 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  three.  The  main  characters  were 
Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  another  Irish  playwright,  Edward  Martyn, 
selected  not  only  for  dramatic,  but  for  financial  reasons.  However, 
all  was  not  simple.  Martyn  might  be  induced  to  shoulder  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  group,  but  this  did  not  make  up  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
ill-yoked  with  William  Butler  Yeats.  Like  Yeats,  Martyn  was  a  man 
of  generosity,  nationalistic  pride,  and  dramatic  skill,  but  he  was  also 
a  staunch  Catholic.  Orange  and  green  had  somehow  to  be  fused,  or 
the  theatre  would  be  chaos.  Here  it  was  Lady  Gregory’s  stolid  reason¬ 
ableness  and  belief  in  the  project  that  carried  the  day.  Yeats  and  Martyn 
were  temporarily  reunited,  and  "The  Irish  Literary  Theatre”  sprang 
into  being,  a  true  Irish  group  of  men  united  primarily  in  a  revolt 
against  theatrical  conditions  in  London  which  rendered  impossible  the 
production  of  plays  whose  character  did  not  ensure  immediate  com¬ 
mercial  success. 

Finally,  on  May  8  and  9,  1899,  which  dates  are  referred  to  as  "the 
inauguration  of  the  drama  of  the  Celtic  renaissance”,  Yeats’  play 
T he  Countess  Cathleen  was  put  on  the  boards  of  the  Abbey  St.  theatre. 
The  play  was  concerned  mainly  with  an  Irish  girl  who  sold  her  soul  to 
the  devil  in  order  to  obtain  food  for  an  Ireland  starved  by  famine.  The 
play  created  an  uproar  among  the  newspapers  and  the  Catholic  clergy 
who  condemned  it  as  un-Christian.  However,  the  ordinary  theatre¬ 
goer  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  play  but,  the  unfavorable  reaction 
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toward  it  from  the  press  and  clergy  was  destined  to  become  a  cause 
of  strife  and  friction  among  the  founders. 

On  the  next  two  evenings  Edward  Martyn’s  The  Heather  Field 
was  put  on.  This  play  met  with  much  greater  success  than  Yeats’,  if 
one  were  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  newspaper  articles.  On  the 
contrary  the  audience  did  not  greet  it  with  as  much  favor  as  they  had 
done  for  Yeat’s  play.  Again,  this  incident,  coupled  with  the  howling 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  newspapers  jeopardized  the  conciliation 
by  Yeats  and  Martyn  of  their  dramatic  and  religious  ideals.  Yet,  Yeats 
was  not  desirous  of  a  split.  He  appealed  to  the  Irish  to  accept  his 
dramatic  ideal  which  was  in  his  own  words: 

Our  movement  is  a  return  to  the  people,  and  the  drama  of  society 
would  but  magnify  a  condition  of  life  which  the  countyman  and  the 
artisan  could  but  copy  to  their  heart.  The  play  that  is  to  give  them 
quite  natural  pleasure  should  either  tell  them  of  their  own  life  or  that 
life  of  poetry,  where  everyman  can  see  his  own  image,  because  then 
alone  does  human  nature  escape  from  arbitrary  conditions. 

But  a  breakup  was  foredoomed.  Fire  and  water  could  not  long 
mix.  Yeats  might  strive  to  impose  his  own  idea  of  an  Irish  theatre  on 
the  people;  he  could  not  impose  it  on  Martyn.  It  was  not  just  a  matter 
of  artistic  ideals.  Martyn  was  stung  bitterly  by  the  greater  popular 
acceptance  of  Yeats’  play.  Then  too,  as  always  in  projects  of  this  sort, 
there  were  the  petty  rivalries,  the  money  quarrels  .  .  . 

There  was  a  group  of  players  called  the  Ormund  Dramatic 
Society  under  the  leadership  of  W.  G.  Fay.  This  was  a  completely 
native  Irish  group.  In  them  Yeats  saw  the  answer  to  his  fond  dream 
of  an  entirely  Irish  national  theatre.  However,  this  group  was  not 
satisfactory  to  Edward  Mar,tyn.  Furthermore,  Yeats  hired  them  with¬ 
out  Martyn’s  consent.  Then,  to  the  delight  of  Yeats  they  performed 
the  only  play  that  was  native  Irish  both  in  players  and  language  in  the 
Irish  Literary  Theatre.  Martyn  was  not  so  delighted.  There  was  another 
tempest  in  a  pot  of  Irish  tea,  and  Martyn  left  in  a  huff. 

With  Martyn’s  withdrawal,  Yeats  conceived  a  new  plan  of  action. 
The  "Literary  Theatre”  promptly  became  the  "Irish  National  Dra¬ 
matic  Society.”  Just  as  promptly,  Yeats  became  president,  supervising 
Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  Fay’s  wandering  minstrelsy,  and  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  which  an  English  spinster  had  just  donated  the  group. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  turn  of  events  was  a  rapid  fall  in 
the  popularity  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  Yeats  had  always  adhered  to  the 
folk-plays.  And  there  were  not  too  many  folk-plays.  Constant  repeti¬ 
tion  caused  the  gate  to  dwindle  and  dwindle.  Finally,  in  order  to  sur- 
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vive,  the  directors  of  the  organization  brought  foreign  masterpieces 
into  their  repertoire.  Ever  since  then  this  has  been  a  secondary  but  high¬ 
ly  important  policy  of  the  Abbey. 

Next  came  the  departure  of  the  Fays.  According  to  Mr.  Fay,  he 
left  the  Abbey  theatre  because  the  old  spirit  of  cameraderie  was  gone 
and  the  company  was  out  of  hand.  Furthermore,  the  original  founders 
were  too  content  to  perform  peasant  plays,  which,  though  they  met 
with  success,  represented  only  a  narrow  range  of  human  experiences. 

The  Fays  were  soon  proved  wrong.  In  line  with  the  new  policy  of 
using  foreign  plays  and  Irish  plays  adapted  to  foreign  styles,  the  Abbey 
presented  The  Playboy  of  the  'Western  World ,  by  the  versatile  Irish¬ 
man  Synge  on  the  night  of  January  26,  1907.  A  complacently  benevo¬ 
lent  Dublin  audience  reeled  under  the  impact  of  biting  satire: 

PEGEEN:  You  killed  your  Father? 

CHRISTY :  With  the  help  of  God  I  did  surely,  and  that  the  Holy 
Immaculate  Mother  may  intercede  for  his  soul. 

The  night  ended  with  the  audience  in  riot  and  the  lines  drowned 
out  by  the  hoots  of  the  mob.  Yeats  was  not  lynched  only  because  Yeats 
was  not  there. 

The  poet  prudently  retreated  to  Italy  to  commune  with  Roman 
ruins.  The  Play  boy ,  however,  went  on  to  an  English  production.  The 
Irish  Press  screamed  "traitor,”  Yeats  thought  his  own  thoughts  to 
himself,  the  British  didn’t  see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  play  won  praise. 

Yeat’s  ego  was  inflated  out  of  proportion.  Junketing  back  to 
Ireland,  he  announced  that  the  Abbey  theatre  would  open  as  usual, 
disconcerting  most  of  the  Irish  public,  who  had  thought  that  the 
theatre  would  end  with  the  departure  of  the  Fays.  The  plays  to  be  put 
on  were  The  Piper,  by  Norreys  Connell,  and  The  Man  Who  Missed 
The  Tide,  by  W.  F.  Casey. 

Hopeful  of  a  complete  failure,  the  Irish  packed  the  Abbey — to 
be  slapped  in  the  face  by  a  direct  affront  to  their  national  pride  in  the 
form  of  The  Piper.  Howling  with  rage,  the  audience  barraged  the 
stage  with  volleys  of  tomatoes,  eggs,  and  fruit.  The  newspapers  the 
next  day  screamed  louder  than  anyone  —  except,  perhaps,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  actors  of  the  night  before. 

And  Yeats  put  the  play  on  again. 

Stunned  by  his  audacity,  the  obstreperous  Irish  public  sat  quietly. 
There  were  no  more  disturbances  for  the  next  seventeen  years.  Yeats 
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had  conquered.  The  torch  had  illumined  the  darkness.  Ireland  had 
its  theatre. 

Afterwards,  a  long  triumph.  The  Irish  Theatre  served  as  a  spring¬ 
board  to  glory  for  those  who  served  in  its  ranks  as  actors  and  authors: 
John  Millington  Synge,  Sean  O’Casey,  Barry  Fitzgerald,  Lennox  Robin¬ 
son.  And  in  December,  1923,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
William  Butler  Yeats,  poet  and  dramatist,  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature. 

Today  the  Abbey  Players,  as  they  are  called,  appear  at  the  old 
Queen’s  Theatre  on  Pearce  St.  in  Dublin.  The  historic  Abbey  theatre 
was  gutted  by  fire  in  1951.  Within  the  theatre  there  are  only  the  piles 
of  charred  floorboards  on  the  stage,  the  rows  of  scorched  chairs  where 
once  the  fiery- tempered  Irish  audiences  sat  to  hoot  Yeats  and  his 
friends. 

There  are  no  plans  formulated  yet  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Abbey  St.  Theatre.  Yet  outside,  the  tradition  still  goes  on,  the 
'"enchanted  glass”  still  shines  bright  and  clear  in  a  golden  morning. 
And  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre,  the  portraits  of  Lennox  Robinson, 
F.  J.  McCormick,  Sara  Allgood,  Arthur  Shields,  and  many  others  of 
the  past  still  stand  —  motionless  inspirations  to  the  young  Irish  who, 
someday,  will  rebuild  the  Abbey  and  continue  on  with  the  heritage  it 
has  given  Ireland. 


'Pegeen  Mike  Meets  the  Playboy”  from  the  painting  by  Sean  Keating,  in  the 

Boston  College  Library 
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ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE  £  BY 
SAM  BLAIR  ^  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  New  England  of  ours  that 
makes  it  a  place  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  country,  something  that  makes  it 
as  different  from  Pennsylvania  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  it  is  from  the  Sahara.  Six  specks 
of  glacial-worn  land  in  congenital  union, 
as  smugly  self-assured  as  paranoiac  Texas 
is  loudly  big.  Because  of  this  ancient 
smugness,  all  sorts  of  provincial  irrev- 
erencies  have  been  visited  on  the  New 
England  character,  not  just  on  the  arched 
brow  of  the  lavender  window  mob,  mind 
you,  but  even  on  the  apples-and-milk 
countenance  of  such  bucolics  as  serve  the 
cow-archy  of  New  Hampshire. 

Bostonians  ban  books  and  pronounce 
"Iowa”,  "Ohio”.  Yankees  down  on  the 
farm  used  to  sell  wooden  nutmegs  but 
are  retired  now  and  pass  their  days  crack¬ 
ing  dry  cracks  around  something  called 
a  "cracker  barrel.” 

The  New  English,  however,  are  not 
what  they  are  painted.  Some  Bostonians, 
do,  of  course,  wear  "practical  shoes”  with 
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all  their  implications,  but  they  form  a  minority,  tourist  attraction. 
Even  these  never  held  that  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  Hudson:  it 
was  just  a  question  of  which  side  was  "beyond.”  Country  Yankees  are 
more  of  an  enigma.  They  seem  touchy  about  things  that  a  Bostonian 
would  never  notice.  They  seem  cool  to  outsiders,  a  title  which  is  often 
applied,  without  a  hank  or  a  holler,  to  aborigines  from  the  next  conti¬ 
nent  and  other  Yankees  from  the  next  town.  Worst  of  all  they  are 
among  the  most  tight-lipped  of  all  regional  groups.  Only  a  Yankee 
can  explain  a  Yankee,  and  Yankees  ain’t  talkin’.  At  least  they  weren’t 
until  one  of  them,  oddly,  and  perhaps  catalytically,  born  in  California 
and  brought  up  there  until  his  tenth  year,  began  to  write  poetry. 

Robert  Lee  Frost  was  born  in  California  in  1875,  of  Scots-English, 
Yankee  parents.  His  father,  a  teacher,  editor  and  politician,  was  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  supported  states’  rights.  Consequently  the  family  had  left 
Republican  New  England  and  moved  to  the  west  coast.  San  Francisco, 
where  they  settled  was  in  the  midst  of  the  era  when  its  coast  was  Barba¬ 
ry  and  its  businessmen  wore  six-shooters.  As  an  editor-politician,  Frost’s 
father  enjoyed  the  reckless  pace  of  things,  but  tuberculosis  silenced  the 
wild  spirit  in  his  early  thirties.  The  young  widow  took  ten-year-old 
Robert  and  returned  to  New  England.  Yet  his  father  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  left  behind,  for  Frost,  in  his  turn,  proved  as  independent  as  any 
when  his  own  ambitions  were  opposed  by  his  relatives. 

His  poetry  explains  the  Yankee,  at  least  as  far  as  humanity  can  be 
explained,  for  that  is  what  Frost  does.  He  presents  the  Yankee  to  us 
in  such  a  way  that  we  see  humanity  beneath  all  the  localisms.  We  know 
that  the  New  Englander  is  not  as  pure,  simple  and  white  as  his  country 
churches.  Nor  is  his  life  the  idyllic  picture  on  a  Christmas  card.  He  is 
not  the  stoic,  as  supposed.  He  has  his  passions,  both  noble  and  dark. 
Responsibility  weighs  upon  his  mind,  humor  lightens  it.  He  is  both 
practical  and  contemplative,  the  human,  the  poet  unspoken.  Frost 
gives  him  words,  and  identity  is  recognized.  This  realization  of  identity 
is  a  strong  purpose  in  Frost’s  poetry,  as  is  seen  in  "The  Tuft  of  Flowers.” 

"Men  work  together,”  I  told  him  from  the  heart, 

"Whether  they  work  together  or  apart.” 

Of  human  life  there  can  be  no  explanation,  only  the  intimations 
that  we  are  able  to  strain  from  the  flux  of  it.  These  intimations  are 
about  the  whole  of  life,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  whole, 
to  put  the  sea  from  the  land,  the  night  from  the  day.  Instead,  they 
bring  a  sudden  intangible  appreciation,  a  "good  feeling  before  dying.” 
Frost,  synecdochist  that  he  is,  is  able  to  lock  these  momentary  things 
into  vivid,  palpable  phrases,  as  in  "The  Old  Man’s  Winter  Night”, 
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A  light  he  was  to  no  one  but  himself 

Where  now  he  sat,  concerned  with  he  knew  what, 

A  quiet  light,  and  then  not  even  that. 

or,  from  "The  Road  Not  Taken5', 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I  — 

I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

Frost  is  a  moralist,  but  one  gags  at  calling  him  this,  as  the  word  is 
usually  preceded,  at  least  mentally,  by  "canting.55  The  morals  of  his 
poems  are  not  insisted  upon  to  the  point  of  becoming  the  buzzing  of 
an  insect.  What  he  gives  up  by  understatement  and  suggestion,  he  re¬ 
ceives  back  a  hundred-fold  in  effectiveness,  as  in  "Mending  Wall.55 
Frost  seldom  condemns:  a  wise  grandfather  who  can  say  this  is  right 
or  this  is  wrong,  but  is  not  so  personally  interested  as  to  give  the  spank¬ 
ing.  And,  grandfatherly,  he  knows  what  he5s  talking  about.  A  poet  is 
oftentimes  thought  of  as  the  tragic  visionary;  "Ah,  yes.  He  was  always 
a  very  sensitive  boy55,  or  an  aesthete  floating  through  the  miasma  of  life. 
Robert  Frost  has  always  had  a  firm  grasp  on  reality.  From  the  age  of 
twelve  he  worked  away  his  vacations.  You  could  find  him  cutting  and 
nailing  shoe-heels  in  a  New  Hampshire  factory,  haying  in  the  heat  of 
the  round  orange  sun,  pushing  a  bobbin  wagon  in  the  lint-filled  air  of 
a  Lawrence  woolen  mill.  He  enjoys  hard  work,  raw  hands,  and  cold 
days,  and  is  awake  to  all  kinds  of  practical  life,  writing  of  millers,  farm 
hands,  mill  workers.  These  are  the  lives,  the  people  he  is  familiar  with. 

Familiarity  in  this  case,  breeds  truth  and  consistency  of  charac¬ 
terization,  so  that  the  words  not  only  move  the  plot,  but  also  advance 
our  perception  of  the  person  in  the  poem  who  is  telling  the  story.  This 
humanization  is  done  not  only  by  the  vocabulary  but  especially  by  the 
meter.  His  writing  uses  the  accents  and  rhythms  of  common  speech, 
and  is  as  animated  and  alive  as  conversation.  It  has  been  said  many  times 
before  and  I  risk  being  trite,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  the  poems  of 
Robert  Frost  seem  as  though  they  are  people  talking  with  us.  They 
don’t  tell  all  they  know  or  feel,  but  as  they  ramble  along  in  blank  verse, 
we  can  watch  the  corners  of  their  mouths,  the  eloquent  gestures  of 
their  eyes,  and  know  the  character  we’re  listening  to,  as  we  know  our 
best  friends.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  lines  from  "Snow.55 

Don’t  let  him  go. 

Stick  to  him,  Helen.  Make  him  answer  you. 

That  sort  of  man  talks  straight  on  all  his  life 

From  the  last  thing  he  said  himself,  stone  deaf 

To  any  thing  anyone  else  may  say. 

I  should  have  thought,  though,  you  could  make  him  hear  you. 
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Humanity  is  the  central  theme  of  Frost’s  work,  therefore  it  is 
natural  to  find  contradictions  in  it,  points  of  confusion,  all  of  which 
belong  right  where  they  are.  They  are  the  contradictions  found  in  hu¬ 
man  life  and  we  must  accept  them  in  poetry  as  we  do  elsewhere  in  life. 
There  are  some  people  who  can’t  stand  anything  that  is  intelligible  to 
the  uninitiated.  These  general  critics  put  an  elastic  band  around  every¬ 
thing  that  Frost  has  written,  ignoring  the  man’s  art  and  its  profound 
significance,  and  label  it  "nice.”  Such  one-swish-of-the-mop-state- 
ments  are  notoriously  unreliable.  The  honest  reader,  initiated  or  not, 
will  read  through  Frost  and  be  forced  to  say,  "No,  this  poem  is  not 
nice,  and  that  one  is  not  pretty  and  that  one  is  not  for  the  common 
man ,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  great  poetry  here.”  As  long  as  there 
are  honest  readers  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Robert  Frost  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  universal  attraction  to  him  is  well  known.  For  it,  his  place 
in  American  Literature  is  singular;  for  his  art  and  thought,  it  is  quite 
secure. 


To  inaugurate  the  observance  of  The 
Stylus 9  seventy-fifth  year,  the  Editor  and 
Editorial  Board  have  the  honor  to  present 

ROBERT  FROST 

in  a  reading  of  his  poems,  Wednesday, 
April  3,  1957  at  3:30  P.M.  in  Campion 
Hall,  Boston  College.  Admission  gratis . 
For  tickets,  address  the  Editor. 
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Q  Edward  Hannibal 


From  the  top  of  the  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  stairs  that  run  up  to 
the  wide  front  porch  of  his  grand¬ 
parents’  house,  Billy  tilted  his 
baseball  cap  over  his  freckled  face 
and  looked  back  down  the  hill.  He 
could  see  just  the  roof  of  the  train 
depot,  green  with  little  loops  of 
metal  covering  it,  like  the  handles 
of  those  little  lollipops  he  always 
got  at  Saul’s  Variety  back  in  the 
city.  He  watched  a  sea  gull  ease 
itself  from  the  whitish  ridge  of 
the  green  roof  and  flap  lazily  out 
across  the  small  harbor,  only  to 
light  again  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  many  masts  that  grew  like  a 
crew  cut  out  of  Houghton’s  boat 
yard.  It  was  June,  and  all  those 
who  owned  boats  were  scraping, 
caulking,  and  painting  them,  get¬ 
ting  them  ready  to  be  squeezed 
into  the  already  near  full  harbor. 
Billy  breathed  the  salt  air  deeply, 
rising  a  little  on  his  sneakers  and 
sticking  his  chest  out.  The  screen 
door  opened  suddenly  and  its 
creak  brought  him  back  to  his 
heels.  A  buxom  woman  in  her 
mid-fifties  beckoned  him  in  with 
arms  that  were  surprisingly  flabby 


in  comparison  to  her  sharply  oval 
face,  narrow  under  smooth  gray 
flecked  hair.  ''Billy!  Come  in, 
come  in!”  Her  smile  was  very 
white  across  her  tanned,  leathery 
skin. 

"Hi  Gram.”  He  picked  his  suit¬ 
case  up  and  followed  the  wide 
housecoat  inside.  The  woman’s 
jewelry  was  sparse,  but  extrava¬ 
gant,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
a  bracelet  of  many  gold-colored 
rings  that  jangled  when  she 
moved  her  arm.  She  walked 
around  the  kitchen  almost  as  fast 
as  she  talked,  pulling  out  the 
wooden  ledge  that  slides  into  a 
cupboard,  and  placing  a  saucer 
and  glass  on  it  in  what  seemed  to 
be  one  movement.  Her  squat, 
darting  legs  nearly  kept  pace  with 
her  mouth.  "Well  did  you  like 
your  first  train  trip?  You  didn’t 
talk  to  any  strange  people,  did 
you?”  She  poured  milk  from  a 
flowered  pitcher  and  pulled  one  of 
the  black  chairs  from  the  table 
over  to  the  cabinet  ledge.  Billy 
sat  down  and  reached  for  one  of 
the  toll-house  cookies  she  had 
heaped  on  the  saucer.  "Uh,  no, 
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just  to  the  men  I  played  cards 
with  on  the  smoker.” 

"Oh!  And  after  all  I  told  you 
in  my  letter.  Here,  don’t  you  dare 
touch  anything  until  you’ve 
washed  your  hands.  You’re  not  at 
home  now,  and  you’ll  have  to  get 
used  to  old  ladies  like  me  who  like 
things  proper!” 

Billy  obeyed  quickly,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  seat.  This  time  he 
took  two  cookies,  putting  one  on 
top  of  the  other  and  biting 
both.  He  talked  through  crumbs. 
"Where’s  Gramps?  He  home? 
Course  I  suppose  he’s  at  some  big 
conf’rence  with  the  guv-nor  or 
somebody.” 

Gram  was  sewing  in  her  rock¬ 
ing  chair  now,  swiftly  and  nerv¬ 
ously.  "He  should  be  down  in  a 
minute.  Governor,  indeed!  The 
things  your  father  must  tell  you. 
You’d  think  he  was  mayor  of  the 
capitol,  instead  of  town  manager 
— not  that  he’s  not  important,  of 
course.  There,  don’t  gulp  that 
milk — honestly!” 

A  pair  of  impeccable  white 
shoes  jogged  down  the  steps. 
Gramp  was  slim  and  natty  in  a 
light  gabardine  suit  and  tie  with 
ice  cream  stripes.  His  eyes,  pale 
green,  had  a  sadness  in  them,  but 
were  ever  trying  to  smile,  even 
when  his  mouth  was  not.  He 
dropped  his  straw  hat  onto  the 
table,  walked  past  Billy  with  a 
grin,  and  looked  out  through  the 
screen  door.  "The  boy  should 
be  coming  soon,  mother.”  He 
stretched  slightly.  "Wait  a  min¬ 
ute,  there’s  a  youngster  in  short 


pants  coming  up  the  road  now. 
No,  a  little  too  old  for  Billy.”  He 
shrugged  and  turned  back  to  the 
kitchen,  deliberately  kicking  over 
the  suitcase.  Straightening  it  up, 
he  looked  at  Billy.  "This  belong  to 
you,  sir?  Say,  you’re  not  our 
regular  insurance  man;  where’s 
Fred?” 

The  boy  shifted,  grinned,  and 
waved  his  arm.  "Aw,  come  on 
Gramp.” 

The  two  laughed  then,  and 
Gramp  mussed  up  Billy’s  hair.  He 
dragged  a  chair  over,  straddled  it, 
and  took  a  cookie. 

Gram  was  clicking  her  tongue. 
"Keep  that  up  and  you’ll  have 
him  as  spoiled  as  you.”  She  bit  off 
the  end  of  thread.  "A  nine  year 
old  has  high  enough  ideas  without 
you  making  him  worse.” 

Gramp  slapped  his  leg.  "Boy, 
are  you  and  I  going  to  have  a 
summer  for  ourselves.  Camping, 
swimming,  the  works!”  He 
slapped  on  the  boy’s  arm  and 
winked.  "I’d  sure  like  to  start 
right  now  too,  but  I  have  to  see 
the  Governor  today.”  (Gram 
sighed  impatiently,  unnoticed.) 
"But,  look.  Bright  and  early  to¬ 
morrow  mornin’  we’ll  go  clam- 
min’ — say,  I’ll  bet  you  never  even 
went  clammin’  before.  Did  you?” 

"No,  no.”  Billy  was  beaming, 
his  eyes  lidless  in  excitement. 

Gramp  slouched  slightly  on  the 
chair  and  hooked  his  thumbs  into 
his  belt  loops.  His  voice  was  just 
hoarse  enough  to  be  soft.  He 
leaned  his  head  over  the  ledge  to¬ 
wards  Billy  and  sounded  like  a 
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conspirator.  “Well,  I’ve  checked 
the  tide  already — it’ll  be  out  at 
six,  so  we’ll  have  to  leave  here  at 
about  a  quarter  to.  Oh,  and 
while  I’m  gone  today,  you  can  go 
down  cellar  and  get  out  the  claws 
and  baskets  and  I’ll  think  you’ll 
find  a  pair  of  boots  that’ll  fit  you. 
The  mud’ll  be  thick  as  glue.” 
Gramps  took  out  his  silver  ciga¬ 
rette  case  and  offered  one  to  Billy 
with  a  twitch  in  his  mouth  that 
he  covered  with  his  hand,  feigning 
a  cough. 

“Richard!”  Gram  threw  a  fu¬ 
rious  glance  at  her  husband. 

He  lit  his  cigarette  and  slid  the 
case  back  into  his  breast  pocket, 
winking  at  Billy.  “You’ve  grown 
so  much  I  keep  thinking  you’re 
your  father.  Well,  anyway,  we’ll 
clam  until  the  tide  starts  coming 
back.  Then — I  forgot:  get  the 
two  bamboo  poles  out  from  under 
the  front  porch,  too.  We’ll  hike  to 
the  drawbridge;  should  get  there 
just  about  when  the  tide’s  starting 
to  pour  right  in.  We’ll  use  the 
clams  for  bait.  Flounders  should 
jump  right  into  our  lap.” 

Man  and  boy’s  eyes  twinkled  at 
the  prospect.  Gramp  got  up,,  re¬ 
placed  his  chair  at  the  table,  and 
hissed  his  cigarette  out  under  the 
faucet.  He  dropped  it  into  the 
waste  basket  and  began  brushing 
his  lintless  suit.  “Let’s  see:  tomor¬ 
row’s  Thursday.  I  know!  Friday, 
we  can  .  .  .” 

“Richard,  you’re  going  to  be 
late.”  Gram  put  aside  her  sewing 
and  strained  out  of  the  rocker. 
She  picked  up  Billy’s  suitcase  and 


handed  it  to  him.  Gramp  but¬ 
toned  his  suit  jacket  hurriedly, 
glancing  at  the  mantel  clock. 

“Gosh,  you’re  right.  Whenever 
I’m  late,  Cookie, — I  mean,  Gover¬ 
nor  Cook — yells  like  a  bull.”  He 
picked  up  his  hat  and  slapped  the 
boy’s  rump  with  it.  “You  put 
your  gear  up  in  my  room.  Gram’s 
going  to  sleep  up  in  the  den  while 
you’re  here,  and  you  can  sack  in 
her  twin  bed.  The  den’s  way  up  in 
the  gables,  so  we  won’t  wake  her 
when  we  leave  in  the  morning.  If 
you’re  up  when  I  get  home  to¬ 
night,  we  can  catch  the  eleven 
o’clock  news  on  the  radio.” 

Billy  headed  up  the  stairs.  “I’ll 
be  up,  Gramp.  And  I’ll  have  all 
the  stuff  ready  for  tomorrow, 
too.” 

“Okay,  see  you  tomorrow.” 
When  he  heard  the  door  slam  up¬ 
stairs,  Gramp  chuckled.  "Just  like 
his  dad.” 

Gram  was  clearing  away  Billy’s 
place.  She  didn’t  look  at  her  hus¬ 
band.  “Are  you  going  to  start  all 
over  with  him?” 

Gramp  threw  his  hat  back  onto 
the  table  and  looked  out  through 
the  screen  door.  He  could  see  the 
gulls  out  over  the  harbor,  and  way 
in  the  distance,  thin  spirals  of 
smoke  twisting  from  the  camping 
grounds  on  Turtle  Island.  “Don’t 
start,  mother.  Besides,  you  can’t 
deny  Jimmy  had  some  great  times 
with  me.  We  used  to  go  clammin’ 
and  fishin’  together,  too.” 

Gram  was  back  at  her  sewing. 
She  rocked  even  more  swiftly 
than  before,  the  gold  rings  stir- 
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ring  louder  with  each  thrust  of 
the  needle.  "Great  times,  indeed! 
Wasted  time  would  be  more  like 

v  » 

It. 

Gramp  was  still  watching  the 
camp  smoke.  "Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  weekends  Jimmy  and  I 
used  to  camp  out  on  the  island? 
We’d  ride  out  with  Waldo  in  his 
lobster  boat  and  sleep  right  under 
the  stars.  We’d  dig  clams  and 
steam  ’em  over  an  open  fire,  and 
go  for  midnight  swims.  I  bet 
Billy ’d  like  that.” 

His  wife’s  tan  reddened,  and 
the  needle  glistened  under  the 
window  at  the  tap  of  each  swift 
upswing  of  her  arm.  "While  I  sat 
here  alone,  writing  letters  and 
making  calls,  and  doing  all  the 
things  you  were  supposed  to  do.” 

"We  always  wanted  you  to 
come.  That  would’ve  made  it 
better,  the  three  of  us  together 
out  in  the  clear  air,  living  off  the 
sea,  away  from  the  hustle  and 
grind.”  He  could  see  a  small  boat, 
maybe  Waldo’s  circling  a  bobbing 
green  and  white  buoy  off  the  coast 
of  the  island.  "Besides,  you  didn’t 
have  to  do  all  that  work,  anyway. 
All  those  piddling  womens’  club 
speeches, — I  was  doing  all  right  on 
my  own.” 

"If  you  call  being  a  clerk  doing 
all  right,  but  you  know  right  well, 
if  I  hadn’t  urged  you  to  settle 
down  and  do  what  you  had  to  do, 
you’d  never  be  town  manager 
today.” 

"Ha!  King  Richard  the  First, 
scourge  of  town  hall!” 

She  brought  her  sewing  down 


into  her  lap  with  a  punch.  "Well! 
I  suppose  you  were  satisfied  to  be 
a  clerk?” 

The  slight  smile  in  his  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  drained  out  and  made  a 
curl  across  his  mouth.  "Well  at 
least  a  clerk  works  just  an  eight 
hour  day.  And  anyway  .  .  .”  His 
eyelids  dropped  and  shut  out  the 
little  boat  momentarily.  "Oh,  let’s 
forget  it,  dear.” 

Her  finger  waving  in  the  air 
whipped  her  bracelet  into  a  wild 
complaint.  "I  just  want  to  make 
you  aware  of  your  responsibilities 
— and  your  ability.  If  I  hadn’t  put 
an  end  to  those  idle  trips,  you 
never  would  have  realized  how  far 
you  could  climb.  And  you  can  bet 
Jimmy  would  have  never  been  the 
fine  lawyer  he  is  today!”  She 
stopped  rocking  now.  She  dropped 
her  head  down  towards  her  sew¬ 
ing,  but  her  voice,  though  muffled 
by  her  heaving  bosom,  was  still 
clear.  "You’d  still  be  a  drunk,  too, 
if  I  hadn’t  threatened  to  .  .  .” 

"Elizabeth!”  His  voice  was  only 
hoarse  now,  not  soft. 

"Well,  it’s  true.”  Her  head 
perked  up  again,  sliding  her  glasses 
down  over  the  noticeable  ridge 
in  her  nose.  "Without  me,  you 
would’ve  been  content  to  let  all 
opportunities  pass  you  right  by, 
while  you  were  out  on  that  dam¬ 
nable  island.  Then  running  to  a 
bottle  every  time  I  wanted  you  to 
work.”  Her  chest  rose  and  fell 
like  a  ship  at  anchor.  He  ran  his 
fingers  along  the  edge  of  his  hat 
and  did  not  speak.  She  stopped 
rocking  and  leaned  forward  with 
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a  push  of  finality.  The  chair 
groaned  under  the  new  burden, 
almost  ready  to  break.  "And  let 
me  tell  you  this.”  The  bracelet 
screamed  unbearably.  "I  suppose 
I  should  have  said  this  before  the 
boy  came,  but  I  thought  you  knew 
better.  I  thought  you  finally  real¬ 
ized  how  important  your  job  is, 
and  had  stopped  running  away 
from  it.  After  today,  I  see  I  was 
wrong.  But  listen,  Richard,  you 
can  take  Billy  places  so  long  as  you 
keep  up  with  your  meetings  and 
letters,  and  there’ll  be  no  days 
taken  off.  All  right,  tomorrow, 
because  you  promised,  but  here¬ 
after  .  .  .” 

"I’ll  be  going  now,  Elizabeth.” 
His  hat  squeaked  like  the  chair  as 
he  put  it  on. 

She  bounded  up  heavily  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  door,  releasing 
the  rocker  into  a  wild  roll  away 
from  its  yoke.  "Mind  you,  Rich¬ 
ard,  just  once,  and  the  boy  goes 
home.”  She  stared  sharply  after 
the  straw  hat  bobbing  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  shook  her  head,  and 
turned  back  to  the  kitchen,  too 
inflamed  to  notice  the  small  boat 
come  alongside  the  buoy  and 
snatch  it  up  as  a  hungry  gull 
swooped  and  squawked  admonish- 
ingly  overhead. 

IfilLLY  and  his  grandmother 
spent  the  warm  evening  on  the 
front  porch,  cooled  by  the  breeze 
that  pours  in  from  the  sea  at  night, 
losing  its  wetness  over  the  town 
before  rising  to  the  hill.  The  boy 


tried  to  start  a  conversation  once 
by  asking  if  there  were  boy  and 
girl  clams,  but  the  woman  was  too 
busy  studying  the  town  weekly. 
She  had  merely  grunted  an  "You’ll 
have  to  ask  your  grandfather,”  so 
Billy  had  to  pass  the  time  by 
watching  the  hazy  lights  of  the 
yachts  moored  in  the  outer  harbor. 
He  then  tried  to  count  how  many 
cars  sang  by  in  an  hour,  starting 
when  the  town  bell  gonged  nine, 
but  since  only  a  few  had  come  by 
when  ten  rang,  he  gave  it  up.  He 
peered  down  the  road  every  now 
and  then,  watching  for  his  grand¬ 
father,  but  even  when  the  bell 
had  rung  again,  Gramp  still  hadn’t 
come. 

Gram  finally  folded  the  paper 
under  her  arm  with  a  long  sigh 
and  snapped  off  the  light.  "Well, 
I  guess  you’d  better  get  to  bed, 
Billy.  I  shouldn’t  have  let  you  stay 
up  this  late.” 

"Okay,  Gram,”  he  got  up  from 
the  step  and  opened  the  door  for 
her,  "but  I  think  I’ll  stay  awake 
for  awhile ;  gotta  ask  Gramp  about 
one  of  the  poles.  It’s  sorta 
cracked.” 

She  backed  into  her  rocker  and 
opened  the  paper  again.  "Won’t 
make  much  difference.” 

"Whatta  you  mean,  Gram?  I 
won’t  get  many  flounders  if  my 
pole  breaks.  Don’t  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  fishin’?  Course  I  sup¬ 
pose  that’s  on  account  of  you 
never  ...” 

"Go  to  bed,  dear.”  She  stirred 
and  shifted  impatiently  as  she 
turned  a  page. 
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"All  right.  When  Gramp  comes 
in  tell  him  I’m  waiting  for  him. 
I’ll  see  if  I  can  catch  the  weather 
before  it  goes  off.  How  come  he’s 
not  home  yet?” 

She  turned  another  page,  tilting 
back  her  head  and  peering  through 
the  arcs  of  the  bifocals.  "Oh  he’s 
probably  —  well  you  know  the 
Governor  most  likely  had  a  lot  of 
very  important  business  to  talk 
about.  Now  scat  off  to  bed.” 

"Okay,  but  you’ll  tell  him  I’m 
awake,  won’t  you?  So  he’ll  come 
right  up?” 

"Yes,  dear.” 

But  Billy  didn’t  stay  awake.  He 
slid  between  the  cool,  smooth 
sheets  and  turned  on  the  radio 
between  the  beds,  but  his  long 
day  kept  him  from  waiting  until 
the  announcer  got  to  the  coast 
weather.  Presently  he  couldn’t 
hear  the  radio  at  all,  or  the  crickets 
that  had  started  to  chirp,  or  the 
town  bell,  or  even  the  heavy  plod 
of  his  grandmother  when  she 
passed  through  his  bedroom  and 
up  the  long  stairs  to  the  den.  He 
didn’t  even  hear  the  slightly  un¬ 
even  steps  that  crunched  up  the 
road,  or  the  first  taps  of  gravel 
against  the  window  beside  his 
head.  The  little  scrapes  persisted, 
however,  and  soon  he  awoke  and 
was  peering  dumbfoundedly  down 
at  the  waving  arm  and  straw  hat, 
flat  and  white  in  the  moonlight. 
The  window  raised  easily. 

"Gramp!  Hey,  what’re  you  . . .” 

Shush.  I  thought  I’d  surprise 
you.  Get  dressed  and  hustle  down. 


Quiet,  now,  so  you  won’t  wake 
Gram.” 

Billy  quickly  obeyed,  the  cold 
room  aiding  his  speed.  When  he 
got  outside,  Gramp  was  already 
halfway  down  the  road,  beckoning 
nervously.  The  boy  ran  to  catch 
up  and  slowed  only  a  little  to  keep 
pace  with  him. 

"Hey,  it’s  the  middle  of  the 
night,  gramp,  where  are  we 
goin  ? 

"Well,  after  I  left  the  Governor 
last  night,  Billy,  I  went  down 
to  the  'Surf’ — that’s  a,  uh,  men’s 
club — and  I  met  this  Waldo,  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  Talkin’  to 
him,  I  got  the  idea  you  might  like 
to  go  on  a  campin’  trip  instead  of 
just  clammin’.  That’s  where  we’re 
goin’  now.  Waldo’s  a  lobsterman, 
and  they  leave  real  early.  He’s  at 
the  pier  now,  waiting  for  us. 
We’ve  got  sleepin’  bags  and  fishin’ 
poles  and  everythin’  all  set.  What 
do  you  say,  boy?” 

"Oh,  great,  Gramp.  Swell! 
Where,  though?” 

"Out  on  Turtle  Island.  Waldo 
will  ride  us  out  there.” 

The  sky  was  growing  more  and 
more  bright  as  Billy  and  Gramp 
reached  the  docks.  The  smoky  ex¬ 
haust  from  the  small  boat  with  the 
crane  and  pulley  on  its  side  added 
to  the  thin  fog  that  lay  over  the 
water  at  dawn.  The  two  climbed 
aboard  and  sat  on  the  traps  in  the 
stern  as  the  craft  eased  away  from 
the  pier  and  put  out  into  the  misty 
harbor.  Billy  talked  with  the  big 
man  in  yellow  oils  at  the  wheel  for 
a  while,  then  went  aft  with 
Gramp.  They  had  passed  out  of 
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the  small  inner  harbor  and  were 
now  tacking  easily  towards  the 
open  sea. 

"Say,  I  just  thought,  Gramp, 
what  about  Gram?  Won’t  she  get 
scared  or  somethin’  when  she  sees 
we’re  gone?” 

"No.  I  left  her  a  note  in  the 
mailbox,  where  she’ll  find  it  first 
thing.” 

"Oh,  good.  She  won’t  be  mad 
or  anythin’,  will  she?  I  mean,  you 
know,  at  us  goin’  off  without  see- 
in’  her,  or  askin’  her  to  come?” 

"No,  she  wouldn’t  want  to 
come  out  here  anyway.  Women 
just  don’t  think  like  us,  Billy.  But 
she  shouldn’t  be  mad  though.  She 
knows  I’ve  been  dying  to  come 
back  out  here  for  years.  She’ll 
understand.” 

"But  what  if  the  Governor 
wants  you  or  somethin’?” 

"Hey,  you’re  starting  to  sound 
like  your  Grandmother.  We’ll 
have  no  more  of  that.  We’re  just 
going  to  live  like  pirates  for 
awhile  and  forget  all  about  work 
and  school.  Uh,  oh  ...” 

"What’s  the  matter,  Gramp?” 

"See  now?  You’ve  reminded  me 
of  work.  I  just  remembered  some 
papers  I  had  to  get  out  today. 
They’re  pretty  import  .  .  .  Oh, 
hey!  Enough  of  that!  Come  on, 
let’s  —  say,  look!  Quick  See  that 
splash?  A  school  of  tuna.” 

"Wow,  look  at  that!” 

The  fog  had  long  lifted  when 
they  finally  jumped  off  after  their 
gear  onto  the  clean  sand.  Turtle 
Island  was  all  green  and  white  in 
the  clear  morning  sun.  From  the 


rocky,  seaward  side  came  the  wel¬ 
coming  rumble  of  breakers  leap¬ 
ing  against  the  boulders,  and  the 
beach  was  already  warm  under 
their  feet.  Gramp  led  the  way  to 
a  high  clearing  near  a  fresh  water 
pump,  and  they  stood  for  a  while 
in  the  tickling  spray  from  the  sea, 
and  followed  the  coast  on  the 
mainland  with  their  eyes  slitted 
against  the  sun.  The  hectic  night, 
the  salt  on  their  faces  and  the 
warmth  from  the  sun  caused  them 
to  sleep  until  noon. 

When  Billy  woke,  Gramp  was 
already  bent  over  a  fire,  turning  a 
pan  of  popping  bacon  to  a  slow 
brown.  The  boy  took  a  quick  dip 
under  the  pump  and  outran  his 
goose  pimples  back  to  the  camp. 
They  sanded  and  washed  out  their 
mess  gear  after  eating,  and  then 
raced  each  other  barefoot  down  to 
the  beach.  Billy  won,  but  Gramp 
was  pretty  good.  They  laughed 
and  tousled  each  other  with  all  the 
velocity  of  a  scout  troop,  then, 
both  sweating  and  panting,  de¬ 
cided  to  tour  their  kingdom.  They 
walked  in  silence  for  quite  a  while, 
the  boy  skimming  stones  over  the 
waves.  When  the  beach  met  the 
rocks  the  pair  stopped  and  plopped 
themselves  down  in  the  soft  sand 
up  near  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 
Gramp  smoked  and  Billy  made 
whistles  with  the  tough  blades  of 
grass. 

"Oh,  boy!  This  is  the  life,  huh 
Gramp?” 

"You  bet,  skipper.” 

From  this  end  of  the  island 
there  was  a  clear  view  of  the  coast 
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zig-zagging  back  towards  town. 
Above  the  gay  flags  on  the  yacht 
club  at  the  harbor’s  neck,  they 
could  see  the  black  rooster  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  town  hall’s  white 
steeple. 

"Hey,  Gramp,  see  across  there, 
on  the  side  of  the  land 
there,  the  big  holes  in 
the  cliff?  Are  they 
caves?” 

"Oh  sure.  That’s 
where  Captain  Kidd 
hid  a  lot  of  his  stolen 
treasure.  Why,  I  bet 
if  you  went  deep 
enough  into  those 
caves,  you’d  find 
whole  chests  full  of 
Spanish  gold.” 

"Holy  cow!” 

Above  the  whole 
breadth  of  cliffs  were 
only  three  houses,  each 
huge  and  brick,  with  great  em¬ 
erald  lawns  sliding  down  like  ex¬ 
pansive  rivers  toward  the  sea.  One 
had  a  long  ladder  of  stairs  dan¬ 
gling  precariously  from  the  lawn 
edge  down  to  a  small  dock. 

"Gee,  I’d  really  like  to  live  in 
one  of  them  houses,  wouldn’t  you 
Gramp?  We  could  have  a  boat, 
and  just  row  straight  across  here 
when  we  wanted  to.” 

"So  would  I,  Billy.” 

"Say,  do  you  think  Gram  will 
let  you  buy  one?” 

"Hah,  they  belong  to  very  rich 
people,  Billy;  cost  a  lot  of  money.” 

"Couldn’t  you  fix  it,  though, 
Gramp?  Down  the  town  hall?  Or 


maybe  get  the  Governor  to  make 
them  get  out?  Heck,  if  they’re 
rich  enough  they  can  buy  another 
house,  anyway.  Look  at  that  one 
over  there,  they’re  just  bangin’  a 
ball  around  in  the  grass  like  sissies. 
I  bet  they’ve  never  been  out  here, 
even  once.” 

"Hey,  easy  now, 
boy.  You  can’t  blame 
people  just  for  doing 
what  they  want. 
Maybe  we  look  silly  to 
them,  just  lying  here 
on  the  beach.  And 
you  can’t  just  put 
them  out  of  their 
house,  either.  After 
all,  they  own  it.” 

"Yeah,  but  Gramp, 
we  could  have  a  lot 
more  fun  than  them, 
if  we  lived  there.” 

"Oh,  I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  I  wouldn’t  like  to  live  there 
too.  But  you  see,  when  someone 
buys  a  house,  they  get  a  deed. 
That’s  a  paper  that  says  they 
bought  it,  and  no  one  else  can  take 
it  away  from  them.” 

"A  deed,  huh.” 

"That’s  right.  Now  take  that 
one  over  there,  the  one  with  the 
dock.  Well  that  belongs  to  people 
from  New  York.  Name’s  Rother¬ 
ham.  They  just  bought  that  before 
the  summer  —  handled  the  deed 
myself.  Question  of  zoning.  It 
kind  of  made  me  sore  at  the  time, 
in  a  way,  because  they  bought  it 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  but  are 
only  going  to  live  in  it  during  the 
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summers.  Quite  a  sale,  too.  I  re¬ 
member  that  deed  quite  well.  It 
was  complicated,  and  Dan  With¬ 
row  the  real  estate  agent,  he  .  .  . 
Oh,  at  any  rate,  that’s  the  way  it 
works,  Billy.  We’d  have  to  buy  it 
ourselves  and  get  a  deed.  Maybe 
someday,  Billy.” 

Billy  was  funneling  sand  from 
one  hand  to  another.  "It  still 
doesn’t  seem  fair.  I  wish  I  had  a 
pile  of  dough.”  He  stretched  flat 
in  the  sand  and  waved  his  arms 
back  and  forth  in  the  sand  beside 
him,  then  got  up  to  see  if  he  had 
made  a  good  angel.  Gramp  finished 
his  smoke  and  buried  the  butt  in 
the  sand.  He  was  still  staring  across 
at  the  house  with  the  dock.  The 
long  furrow  of  a  wrinkle  now 
across  his  forehead  pushed  the  edge 
of  his  eyelashes  down  like  the  sides 
of  a  triangle.  He  lit  another  cig¬ 
arette.  The  boy  jogged  over  to  the 
end  of  the  sand  and  climbed  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  moss-girdled 
boulders,  using  the  barnacles  as 
footholds.  The  magical  motion  of 
the  waves  claimed  his  concentra¬ 
tion  instantly.  He  found  a  flat  spot 
and  sat  and  watched  the  blue  sea’s 
tongue  lapping  ravenously  against 
the  rocks,  then  pull  back,  leaving 
only  frothy  suds  to  bubble  away 
on  the  seaweed.  The  sun  wasn’t 
so  warm  now,  and  the  breeze  had 
become  a  frisky  wind  that  helped 
the  sea  to  swallow  most  of  the 
rocks  and  start  to  send  chilling 
licks  up  against  Billy’s  ankles, 
breaking  his  spell.  He  turned  and 
leaped  back  onto  the  sand.  As  he 
approached  Gramp  he  broke  into 
a  dash  and  slid  into  an  imaginary 


second  base,  sending  up  a  breaker 
of  sand  that  broke  over  the  man’s 
legs  and  pulled  his  head  away  from 
the  mainland.  Gramp  pushed  him¬ 
self  up,  and  stood  staring  again  at 
the  house,  his  arms  akimbo.  When 
he  moved,  it  was  sudden,  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream.  His  voice 
was  soft.  "Let’s  get  going,  Billy 
boy;  time  to  start  heading  back.” 

"Aw,  Gramp,  not  yet.” 

Gramp ’s  eyes  smiled  at  Billy, 
and  he  pulled  him  up  from  second 
base.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  boy’s 
shoulder  and  they  started  back 
down  to  the  hard  sand.  The  setting 
sun  picked  the  steeple  on  the  town 
hall  to  reflect  its  final  attempts 
at  brightness,  making  the  white 
spire  look  freshly  painted  and 
more  noticeable  than  ever.  Gramp 
watched  the  glistening  black 
rooster  now  spinning  dizzily  on  its 
peak.  Billy  fell  back  and  walked 
in  the  man’s  footsteps  to  confuse 
anybody  that  might  follow  their 
tracks,  then  he  caught  up  again. 

"Say,  Gramp,  look  at  that  big 
black  log  there,  with  the  spikes 
in  it.  You  think  that  might  be  a 
part  of  a  pirate  ship  that  crashed 
on  the  rocks  or  somethin’?” 

"What?  Oh,  sure,  those  people 
need  a  deed  if  they’re  .  .  .” 

"Hey,  you  didn’t  even  hear 
what  I  said.” 

Gramp  didn’t  answer.  His  fore¬ 
head  was  heavily  plowed  now,  and 
he  pinched  his  nostrils  in  silence. 
He  looked  back  at  the  house  once 
more,  then  at  the  rooster,  and 
changed  from  his  hesitating  amble 
into  a  determined  gait.  He  glanced 
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sideways  at  Billy,  who  was  pick¬ 
ing  apart  a  piece  of  washed-up 
cork. 

"'Getting  pretty  damp,  isn’t 
it?” 

"Yeah,  a  little,  I  guess.” 

"Probably  be  freezing  tonight. 
Those  clouds  over  there  mean  a 
nor’easter,  I’m  afraid.  We  might 
really  be  in  for  it.” 

"Aw,  the  sleepin’  bags  are 
warm,  and  we  can  go  up  under 
the  trees  or  somethin’  if  it  rains.” 

"I  dunno.  The  more  I  think 
about  it,  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  if  we  waited  and  took  my 
gear  from  the  house — some  extra 
blankets  and  the  tent  I  got  up  in 
the  attic.  Course,  even  then,  the 
island  never  was  so  hot  in  June. 
I  remember  your  dad  never  liked 
it  much  out  here  in  June.  You 
know,  Bill,  maybe  we  oughta  .  .  .” 

"Gee,  you  don’t  want  to  go 
home,  do  you  Gramp?  I  mean  so 
what  if  it’s  a  little  chilly?” 

"No,  really  now,  Billy,  I  think 
it’s  too  early  to  be  out  here  any¬ 
way.  I  forgot  how  cold  it  could 
get.  August  always  was  the  best 
month  for  out  here.  Could  even 
go  swimmin’  at  night.  Heck,  what 
fun  could  we  have  if  it  rained  and 
got  cold  and  all?  Look  Bill,  how 
about  a  deal?  How  about  if  we  go 
home  now;  I’ve  got  a  little  work 
to  do  anyway,  and  then  later  on 
in  the  summer  I’ll  take  my  vaca¬ 
tion  and  we’ll  come  back  out?  For 
a  longer  time,  too.  And  maybe 
we  can  get  Gram  to  come,  so  we 
won’t  have  to  cook  or  anything. 
Course  we  can  still  go  clammin’ 


and  fishin’  Saturdays  and  stuff. 
Whatta  ya  say?” 

"Well,  okay,  I  guess.” 

"That’s  the  boy.  Come  on,  now, 
let’s  step  it  up  so  we  can  wave 
Waldo  down.  I’ll  get  him  to  let 
you  steer  his  boat  in,  maybe.” 

"Will  ya?  Beautiful,  let’s  go.” 

When  Gramp  and  Billy  reached 
the  house,  evening  was  giving  way 
to  night  and  the  breeze  was  bring¬ 
ing  coolness  from  the  sea  again. 
Gram  was  sewing  and  rocking, 
slowly.  On  the  stove,  three  huge 
lobsters  were  blushing  crimson  in 
a  steaming  pot,  and  three  places 
were  already  set  at  the  table. 

"Alright  now,  the  two  of  you 
march  right  upstairs  and  into  the 
shower.  I  won’t  have  you  traipsing 
sand  all  over  my  kitchen.”  Her 
command  sent  Billy  scampering 
up  the  stairs  with  Gramp  after 
him. 

"Just  a  minute,  Richard!” 

Gramp  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  looked  at  his  wife. 

"Yes,  mother?” 

She  stopped  rocking.  "Just 
what  do  you  think  .  .  .” 

"Uh,  do  you  think  it’s  too  late 
to  call  Dan  Withrow,  dear?  About 
some  papers?” 

Gram  rocked  again,  smoothly. 
"No,  it  isn’t  too  late.” 

Gramp’s  eyes  returned  her 
smile.  He  turned  and  hurried  up 
the  stairs  to  make  a  duet  with 
Billy,  already  squealing  out  a  tune 
under  the  cold  water.  Gram  got 
up,  tested  the  lobsters,  then  went 
back  to  her  chair,  picking  up  her 
sewing.  She  took  her  bracelets  off. 
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DIALOGUE 

IN  DUBLIN 


"If  you  don’t  want  to  go,  don’t.  I’d  just  as  soon  go  by  myself. 
I  realize  that  you’re  not  interested.” 

Rolling  over  on  the  bed  so  that  I  could  see  his  scornful  expression: 
"Who  possibly  could  be  interested  in  going  to  the  Genealogical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Dublin  Castle?” 

"We’ve  been  through  this  before;  all  I  want  to  do  is  find  out 
what  my  family  crest  is!” 

Extremely  sarcastically,  "I  know,  I  know  you’ve  been  burning 
ever  since  O’Bie  came  back  from  his  furlough,  and  told  you  that  the 
O’Briens  were  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  had  three  lions  on  their  crest.” 
"You’re  just  hung  over  from  last  night  on  the  boat.” 

"Who  wouldn’t  be  after  that  miserable  Irish  whiskey?” 
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"I  warned  you,  Jerry,  Irish  whiskey  has  its  own  flavor.  Mix  it  with 
plain  water;  you  don’t  need  ginger  ale!  Ginger  ale  or  soda  water  is 
alright  when  you’re  drinking  bourgeois  whiskey!” 

"Well  if  I  could  have  had  breakfast  in  that  silly  little  town  where 
we  docked  this  morning,  I’d  be  alright  now.” 

"You  admitted  this  morning  that  you  thought  Dun  Laoghair  was 
a  beautiful  seaport.” 

"But  that  was  before  we  asked  the  policeman  where  we  could 
have  breakfast  and  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  'Why  it’s  only  half 
nine;  no  one  is  out  of  bed  yet!’  ” 

"So  that  makes  the  town  silly?” 

"Of  course  it  does;  what  do  these  Irishmen  do,  just  sleep  and 
drink?.” 

"Even  if  they  did,  I’d  rather  sleep  and  drink  than  do  what  those 
Germans  do  around  our  caserne!  You  see  them  going  to  work  at  five 
when  we’re  just  getting  up  for  reveille.” 

"Alright,  alright  you  win;  let  me  get  some  sleep?” 

"I’m  leaving  now;  I’ll  be  back  in  a  couple  of  hours.” 

"Are  you  sure  of  the  way?” 

"Yeah,  I  think  so;  I  checked  it  on  the  map.  It  doesn’t  look  too  far. 
I  walk  along  the  quay,  then  take  a  right  across  O’Connell  Bridge.  Then 
there’s  a  fork  and  I  veer  right  on  Land  Street,  follow  it  till  Capel 
Street  intersects,  and  I  can’t  miss  it  from  there.  Because  the  Olympia 
Theatre  is  on  the  corner  and  that’s  directly  opposite  the  City  Hall 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Castle.” 

"Sounds  delightful,  only  don’t  get  lost.  Remember  what  that  man 
in  London  said  about  Dublin’s  back  streets?” 

"Do  you  also  remember  what  I  told  you  I  thought  about  that 
man?  And  concerning  your  London,  if  there  are  any  back  streets  worse 
than  the  ones  around  Soho,  I’d  like  to  see  them!” 

The  chants  of  the  quay  attracted  my  ear  as  I  sauntered  from  the 
hotel.  A  mingling  of  voices  vying  for  attention:  Turf  Accountants 
hawking  their  odds  to  prospective  buyers.  Fish  peddlers  and  fruit  sellers 
assuring  passersby  that  their  wares  were  the  finest  to  be  found.  My 
eyes  scanned  the  open  air  book  stalls  and  rested  on  the  peat-colored 
estuary  waters  of  the  Liffey.  The  Liffey  remain  foremost  in  my  eyes 
with  its  fascinating  continuous  flow,  and  the  habit  of  the  seagulls  to 
rest  on  one  bank.  With  a  childish  sing-song  chant  of  "Joyce  described 
you  well,  and  I  think  you’re  swell,  my  Anna  Livia  Plurabelle,”  I  bore 
toward  and  across  O’Connell  Bridge. 

While  climbing  a  slight  hill,  I  was  struck  with  the  inevitable 
fear  that  strikes  all  tourists.  I  think  I’m  going  the  right  way,  but  am  I? 
As  doubt  began  to  run  about  within,  I  decided  to  seek  advice  from  a 
middleaged  man,  whom  my  harassed  stride  had  brought  me  alongside. 
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"Pardon  me  sir,  but  could  you  tell  me  if  I’m  going  in  the  right 
direction  for  Dublin  Castle?” 

"That  you  are,  lad!  That  you  are,  and  I’m  going  that  way  too; 
you  can  be  walking  with  me  if  you  like.” 

"Thanks,  Fd  be  glad  to.” 

I  wonder  if  he’s  like  one  of  those  in  Paris  or  Rome,  that  will  take 
you  any  place,  but  when  you  get  there  they  want  the  equivalent  of 
what  it  would  have  cost  by  taxi.  I  remember  that  fellow  in  Rome  who 
only  took  me  from  the  American  Express  Office  to  the  Spanish  Steps 
and  he  wanted  300  lire  and  another  300  to  show  me  where  Keats  had 
lived.  When  I  told  him  I  could  have  gone  on  a  guided  tour  for  less,  he 
broke  out  into  a  spiel  of  how  he  knew  Rome  like  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  how  he  had  to  support  this  one  and  that  one.  Why,  I  had  to  give 
him  500  lire  just  to  get  rid  of  him!  But  somehow  I  felt  that  this  fellow 
in  black  brogans,  corduroy  trousers  and  heavy  tweed  overcoat,  wasn’t 
one  of  those. 

"It’s  a  wee  mite  chilly,  isn’t  it  lad?” 

The  pulling  of  my  collar  higher  and  the  tightening  of  my  scarf 
signified  my  answer  better  than  my  reply,  "You’re  not  kidding.” 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  stopping  for  a  couple  of  stouts  to 
fortify  us  against  the  cold,  for  the  rest  of  the  walk?” 

So  that’s  his  game — he  wants  a  couple  of  beers.  Well,  I’d  rather 
give  him  that  than  money,  and  besides  I  could  use  one  myself.  "Yeah, 
let’s  have  one.  Do  you  know  a  good  bar?” 

Stopping  abruptly  he  steered  me  to  the  right.  "Right  here!  Tim 
Monohan,  one  of  the  best  men  out  of  Killarney,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  pourer  in  Dublin,  runs  pub  here.” 

Searching  for  a  half  crown,  which  I  thought  was  to  be  my  fee,  we 
entered  the  bar.  To  my  pleasant  amazement  he  placed  two  shillings 
on  the  bar.  "Let’s  have  two  Guinness’s,  Tim.”  Retiring  to  a  little  table, 
we  sat  to  supposedly  fortify  ourselves  against  the  weather.  Unaware  of 
each  other’s  likes  or  dislikes  we  were  stymied  for  conversation.  With 
overt  politeness  we  struggled  through  the  usual  formalities  which 
consisted  of  asking  where  one  was  from,  did  he  know  so  and  so,  had  he 
been  to  such  a  place,  etc.  Interest  dwindled  until  he  asked,  "What  are 
your  plans  for  entertainment?”  "I’d  like  to  go  to  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  what’s  playing  tonight?” 

"Shadow  of  a  Gunman ,  by  O’Casey.” 

"No  kidding!  I’ve  read  it,  but  I’ve  never  had  the  chance  to  see  it.” 

"I  saw  it  first  about  five  years  ago;  Siobhan  McKenna  played  the 
part  of  Minnie,  and  she  brought  down  the  house.” 

"Wasn’t  Minnie  the  one  that  loved  the  young  poet  and  thought 
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he  was  a  gunman?  Once  she  had  him  type  on  a  little  piece  of  paper  his 
name  and  her  name.  Then  when  the  Black  and  Tans  came  to  search  the 
house  she  concealed  in  her  room  a  package  that  belonged  to  the  poet’s 
degenerate  roommate,  thinking  it  belonged  to  the  poet.  The  package 
contained  guns,  and  the  Black  and  Tans  took  her  outside  and  shot  her. 
Then  some  old  lady  that  didn’t  like  Minnie  came  upstairs  and  told  the 
poet,  'Oh  it  was  horrible  to  see  the  blood  pourin’  out  and  Minnie 
moanin’;  they  found  some  paper  in  her  breast,  with  'Minnie*  written 
on  it,  an’  some  other  name  they  couldn’t  make  out  with  the  blood.” 

"That’s  true,  it  was  a  touching  scene.  ’Tis  a  wonderful  actress 
•  Siobhan  is;  comes  from  Galway, — speaks  fine  Gaelic  also.  Very  few 
Irish  girls  these  days  that  can  speak  the  old  language.  She’s  in  America 
now,  isn’t  she?” 

"Yeah,  I  think  so,  she’s  in  a  play  on  Broadway.  I  think  the  name 
of  it  is  The  Chalk.  Garden.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it  though.” 

"Neither  do  I,  but  I  know  that  before  she  went  to  America,  she 
was  in  London  and  knocked  the  critics  on  their  backs  starring  in  a  play 
by  an  Irishman,  about  a  French  Saint,  St.  Joan!” 

Friendship  became  closer  as  the  ale  flowed  freer.  Names,  plays, 
and  scenes  filled  the  air  quicker  than  the  ale  filled  our  throats.  Wilde, 
Synge,  O’Casey  and  Shaw  came  to  the  table  and  disappeared  as  quickly 
as  the  ale. 

"Tell  me  lad,  did  you  ever  read  Joyce?” 

"Yeah,  I  have  and  I  really  like  him.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
read  Dubliners ,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  enjoyed 
them  immensely.  Then  I  read  Ulysses  and  thought  I  understood  it,  but 
when  I  tried  to  read  Finnegans  Wake  which  I  couldn’t  grasp  at  all, 
I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  understood  Ulysses  after  all?” 

"I  know  what  you  mean;  terribly  hard  to  understand,  but 
extremely  interesting.” 

"Yes,  that’s  it.  That’s  why  when  I  had  a  hard  time  understanding 
his  works  I  still  read  them,  and  also  read  all  the  outside  matter  about 
him  that  I  could  find.  I  was  terribly  interested  in  his  Catholicism  break 
and  his  self-exile.” 

"I  never  knew  Joyce  myself,  but  I  did  know  a  pretty  close  friend 
of  his,  Morris  Ernst.  He  told  me  that  he  asked  Joyce  once  just  when 
had  he  left  the  Church.  Joyce  answered,  'That’s  for  the  Church  to  say.’ 
Which  Morris  seemed  to  think  meant  that  Joyce  inside  himself,  had 
never  left  the  Church,  try  as  he  might  have.  Also  Thomas  Merton 
claims  to  have  been  converted  through  his  reading  of  Joyce’s  retreat 
scene  in  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  much  as  it  surprised  some  of  his  spiritual 
advisers.” 

"I  didn’t  know  that  about  Merton,  but  I  do  remember  that  retreat 
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scene  very  vividly;  in  fact  it  scared  me  so  much  that  I  went  out  and 
went  to  confession.” 

"In  any  of  your  readings  about  Joyce  did  you  ever  read  anything 
of  his  sort  of  secretary  that  he  had  in  Paris,  Samuel  Beckett,  or  anything 
by  Beckett  himself?” 

"Beckett,  Beckett,  I  can’t  seem  to  associate  him  with  Joyce,  but 
the  name,  it  seems  as  though  I’ve  heard  it  some  place  lately.” 

"Well,  his  play  Waiting  for  Godot  is  playing  in  London  now.” 

"That’s  right,  that’s  where  I  saw  the  name.  It  was  well  publicized; 
I  almost  went  to  see  it.” 

"Too  bad,  for  if  it’s  performed  well  it  can  be  excellent  for  the 
stage.  Although  I  will  admit  that  at  times  it  does  tend  to  infuriate  one. 
A  lot  of  people  here  in  Dublin  said,  "Why  bother  with  it?”  But  the 
same  applied  to  Finnegans  Wake ,  which  was  a  pessimistic  book  and 
Godot  is  a  pessimistic  play.  But  so  is  the  decade  that  we  live  in,  for 
in  this  decade  we  are  waiting.  And  that  I  think  is  the  symbolism  of 
Waiting  For  Godot  —  Godot  is  the  next  decade.” 

"Sounds  interesting;  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  this  Beckett.” 

"Have  you  got  the  time?” 

"Sure.” 

"Tim,  would  you  bring  us  two  more  Guinness’s  please?  The  reason 
why  I’m  so  interested  in  Beckett  is  because  I  know  him  slightly,  and 
have  a  few  friends  that  are  fairly  close  with  him.  But  the  main  reason 
is  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  one  of  the  few  contemporary  Irishmen  that 
have  been  able  to  write  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  write.” 

"I  don’t  understand  what  you  mean  by  that.” 

"Well  to  give  you  a  rough  idea,  take  Yeats.  At  times  he  had 
stipulations  placed  on  his  writings.  He  was  caught  in  the  movement, 
not  that  he  didn’t  want  to  help,  but  he  had  to  take  time  to  write  things 
like  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  which  really  weren’t  his  literary  type.  He 
had  to  live  up  to  the  position  that  the  people  had  given  him.  And  I 
think  by  helping  the  country  he  had  to  make  literary  sacrifices.  Take 
O’Casey;  I  don’t  particularly  like  to  bring  in  religious  conflicts,  but 
he  is  a  Protestant.  And  it  isn’t  the  easiest  thing  for  a  Protestant  in 
Dublin  to  write  plays  with  the  intention  of  attacking  overly  zealous 
religious  and  civil  patriots.  I  believe  that  O’Casey  felt  as  if  it  was  his 
duty  to  be  an  iconoclast,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  As  great  a 
writer  as  Joyce  was,  I  don’t  think  that  he  wrote  exactly  as  he 
wanted.  He  had  to  live  up  to  his  self-made  position  in  life.  He  was  a 
self-exile,  determined  to  expose  Dublin.  For  that’s  what  Ul^'sses  was, 
an  expose  of  Dublin.  Perhaps  if  the  Portrait  of  an  Artist  had  been 
published  in  Dublin  as  he  wanted,  his  later  writings  wouldn’t  have 
been  as  they  were.  But  he  had  left  Ireland  and  he  had  to  prove  to 
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himself  and  Ireland  that  he  could  and  would  write  that  way.  Believe 
me  though,  he  really  loved  Dublin.  It  was  his  true  love.  He  was  Stephen 
Dedalus ;  it  was  for  Dublin  that  he  wanted  to  'encounter  for  the 
millionth  time  the  reality  of  experience  and  to  forge  in  the  smithy  of 
his  soul  the  uncreated  conscience  of  his  race’.  Do  you  realize  that  he 
never  wrote  a  word  in  any  of  his  works  that  didn’t  take  place  in 
Dublin?” 

Signalling  for  two  more  stouts,  he  continued.  "But  Beckett  isn’t 
at  all  like  any  of  those.  He  never  was  caught  in  any  literary  movement; 
I  doubt  if  he  has  any  love  at  all  for  Dublin,  and  certainly  no  religious 
conflicts.  He’s  always  been  well  off  financially,  in  fact  that  might 
have  been  his  only  handicap,  for  he  didn’t  write  anything  until  he  was 
about  thirty.  Until  then  he  was  totally  uninteresting.  He  was  what  we 
call  a  member  of  the  Jersey  Group,  went  to  Trinity  (that’s  the  rich 
man’s  school) ,  was  a  socialite,  golfer,  tennis  player.  I  guess  in 
America  you’d  call  him  a  playboy.  But  at  thirty  he  packed  his  bags, 
went  to  Paris  and  turned  Bohemian.  Met  Joyce  who  at  the  time  was  at 
the  end  of  his  rope,  with  his  eyes  really  failing.  Beckett  was  sort  of  a 
secretary  for  him.  He  used  to  go  to  libraries  and  look  up  words,  and  so 
forth.  Then  Joyce  died  —  I  guess  it  was  ’42  —  and  Beckett  disappeared. 
I  can’t  vouch  for  it  but  the  rumor  is  that  he  worked  for  the  French 
Underground  and  he  supposedly  was  decorated  by  De  Gaulle.  But 
you’d  never  hear  about  it  from  him.  His  outlook  on  life  is  just  like  the 
attitude  he  takes  in  his  writings.  He  doesn’t  really  care  to  show  off  or 
not!  He’s  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  isn’t  a  genius  because  he  has  the 
habits  of  one.  And  that  somebody  isn’t  someone  of  importance  because 
people  can’t  understand  him.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  even  with  that 
attitude  people  are  still  under  the  impression  that  he  is  a  follower  of 
Joyce.  I  just  can’t  see  how  he  can  be  placed  as  under  the  influence  of 
Joyce.  Certainly  not  by  his  use  of  words.  He  doesn’t  experiment  with 
new  words  as  Joyce  so  often  did.  Beckett  never  uses  words  that  aren’t 
crystal  clear.  Nothing  but  the  commonest  of  common  English  or  Irish 
idioms.  Undoubtedly,  his  prose  influence  is  definitely  from  Proust.  His 
first  decent  work  was  a  small  biography  of  Proust.  Before  that,  he  had 
written  a  play  called  W horoscope,  which  was  terrible.  I  think  he  got 
about  ten  pounds  for  it.  Then  he  wrote  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
More  Pricks  Than  Kicks,  which  also  weren’t  much.  But  people  tended 
to  compare  it  with  Dubliners,  and  that  I  think  is  where  the  trend  to 
associate  him  with  Joyce  came  in.  Although  immediately  afterwards, 
to  show  that  he  wasn’t  an  imitator  of  Joyce,  he  wrote  an  attack  on  him. 
I’m  not  sure  of  the  exact  title  but,  as  I  recall,  it  was,  Dante,  Bruno, 
Vico,  Joyce.  Finally  he  came  into  prominence  with  his  novels,  M olloy 
and  Malone  Dies  and  his  play  Waiting  For  Godot.  For  those  he 
borrowed  from  Proust,  Kafka,  and  Sartre.  Proust  for  his  prose  as  I 
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mentioned  before,  and  Sartre  for  philosophical  ideas.  Which  I  don’t 
think  is  too  hard  to  understand.  I  imagine  that  if  you’re  an  intellectual 
and  you  live  as  a  Bohemian  in  Paris,  you  can’t  help  but  meet  some  of 
Sartre’s  cult.  Anyway  he  used  Sartre’s  ideas  mostly  in  his  novels,  making 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  birth  and  death.  In  'Waiting  For 
Godot  he  disengages  time  and  place,  as  if  they  didn’t  matter.  As  Kafka, 
Beckett  likes  to  put  a  problem  in  front  of  the  reader  and  say:  this  is  X; 
figure  out  the  problem  for  yourself.  For  instance  in  Malone  Dies ,  he  has 
the  main  character  use  a  word  describing  his  condition.  Then  in  the 
next  sentence  the  character  asks  if  he  used  the  right  word.  So,  I  imagine 
that  Beckett  feejs  that  if  the  reader  is  interested  enough  he’ll  read 
around  the  word  or  he’ll  look  up  the  definition,  or  something.  If  the 
reader  isn’t  interested  enough,  then  it’s  too  bad.  Also  sometimes  in  his 
novels  he’ll  give  you  a  character  and  leave  it  up  to  you  to  find  out  if 
the  character  is  three  persons  or  one,  or  if  that  character  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  you  and  him.  Definitely  the  characters  in  his  novels 
become  more  and  more  one,  which  is  himself. 

"Well,  to  be  truthful  with  you,  lad,  that’s  it.  That’s  about  all  I 
know  about  him,  and  actually  what  I’ve  been  spouting  about  are  just 
my  own  opinions.  Actually  I  probably  have  as  much  trouble  under¬ 
standing  him  as  you  did  Finnegans  Wake.  But  let  me  tell  you  another 
little  anecdote  about  him,  to  show  his  I-don’t-give-a-damn  attitude. 
The  last  time  he  was  in  Dublin,  he  went  to  McDaid’s,  which  is  a  pub 
frequented  by  literary  people.  He  was  drinking  with  a  group  of  minor 
writers,  and  they  tended  to  degrade  superior  writers  for  most  of  the 
evening.  Beckett  stayed  until  the  pub  closed  —  oh,  by  the  way,  no  one 
has  ever  accused  him  of  being  averse  to  tipping  an  elbow.  Anyway 
by  that  time,  the  trams  had  stopped  running.  One  of  the  writers  that 
lived  a  good  distance  from  McDaid’s,  who  also  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  destructive  campaign,  asked  Beckett  for  a  lift  home.  Beckett  just 
nonchalantly  answered  no,  and  walked  away.” 

Parting  was  delayed  for  one  last  fortifier,  then  protected  against 
the  elements  we  went  our  separate  ways.  He  toward  and  beyond  Dublin 
Castle,  and  I  back  to  the  hotel,  since  the  Genealogical  Department  had 
long  since  closed.  Noticing  my  condition  as  I  entered,  Jerry  blurted 
from  the  bed,  "I  guess  you  found  your  ancestors,  alright.  What  were 
they  —  bartenders?” 
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"It’s  the  least  we  can  do,” 
George  said  and  slammed  the 
table. 

His  three  friends  sat  in  various 
stages  of  doubt.  When  the  glasses 
stopped  rattling,  Henry — the  fat¬ 
test — shook  his  jowls  and  said 
mournfully,  ''We’ll  be  the  laugh¬ 
ingstock  of  the  Club.” 

The  others  agreed.  George  was 
incensed.  With  one  hairy  fist  he 
pounded  the  table  mercilessly;  the 
other  poked  a  cigar  to  and  from 
his  red  face.  Finally  he  smashed  a 
saucer  and  stopped  pounding. 

"Look  at  it  this  way,”  he  went 
on  exasperatedly.  "Henry  here 
writes  a  check  every  month  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  Crimean  War. 
His  wife  makes  him  do  it  —  he 
doesn’t  need  the  money.  What  I’m 
getting  at  is  that  we’ve  got  to 
sacrifice.  You  know  what  Christ 
said  about  the  camel  .  .  .  Four 
more  scotches,  John.” 

George’s  evident  sincerity  was 
beginning  to  affect  his  listeners. 
Henry  sulked  in  reflection;  Tom 
stopped  sucking  his  ice;  the 
only  remaining  member,  Alphonse 
Lockwood,  objected,  "Do  you 
consider  us  rich,  George?” 

"Well,  we’re  not  as  rich  as  that 
bastard  Farnsworth,  with  his  two 
yachts  and  his  butlers  in  Brooks 
Brothers  suits,  and  God  knows  the 
taxes  are  impossible  —  but  we’re 
not  paupers.” 

"You  say,”  interposed  Henry, 
"that  what  we  save  on  gas  through 
this  pool,  we’ll  give  to  charity?” 

"Exactly.” 

There  was  an  expected  silence. 


"I’m  for  it,”  said  Alphonse, 
"but  we  ought  to  have  another 
man.  Should  we  ask  Farnsworth?” 

"God,  no!”  snapped  Henry, 
quivering  in  indignation.  "He’s 
not  even  in  the  Church!  The 
bastard  hasn’t  made  his  Easter 
Duty  in  twenty  years!” 

"Just  the  same,  we  need  him. 
We’ll  use  my  car  tomorrow,  and 
I’ll  bring  each  man  right  to  the 
door  of  his  office.” 

Farnsworth  decided  to  join  the 
pool.  Nobody  knew  why,  except 
that  it  was  well  known  that  he 
liked  to  contradict  public  opinion. 
The  very  first  morning,  on  the 
way  to  his  office,  he  asked  Al¬ 
phonse  to  take  him  to  a  certain 
drugstore  where  they  kept  a  spe¬ 
cial  brand  of  fifty-cent  cigars. 
Then  on  the  way  back  that  eve¬ 
ning,  he  asked  that  they  go  back 
to  the  same  drugstore  for  more 
cigars.  Everyone  was  quite  irri¬ 
tated  that  he  didn’t  get  enough 
the  first  time,  but  nobody  said 
anything. 

Except  that  George  said,  "You 
ought  to  cut  down  on  your  smok¬ 
ing,  Farnsworth.” 

On  the  second  day  Farnsworth 
punched  Henry  in  the  nose. 
Henry’s  tie  clasp  had  fallen  off  on 
the  seat,  where  Farnsworth  had 
sat  on  it.  It  couldn’t  have  pene¬ 
trated  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  Farnsworth  was  a  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  and  he  said  that  there 
was  no  telling  what  kind  of 
bacteria  had  gotten  into  his  blood¬ 
stream.  He  was  awfully  thin- 
skinned.  Nobody  expected  any 
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better  of  him.  For  his  daughter’s 
wedding  he  had  filled  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  with  goldfish  with  little 
plastic  bows  around  their  tails,  and 
when  they  asked  him  afterwards 
what  he  wanted  to  do  with  them, 
he  said,  "Shovel  them  into  the 
dispose-all.”  His  daughter  was 
angry  because  she  wanted  him  to 
save  one  which  she  could  stuff  for 
a  souvenir — so  he  had  a  mackerel 
stuffed  and  placed  over  her  bed. 
Her  husband  thought  it  was  aw¬ 
fully  crude. 

Farnsworth’s  daughter  was  ac¬ 
tually  quite  plain.  In  all  charity, 
she  was  quite  plain.  She  had  a  very 
thin  nose,  flat  on  the  sides  like  a 
beaver’s  tail;  then  there  was  an 
appearance  of  dangerous  strength 
in  her  shoulders,  which  rippled 
beneath  her  polo  shirt  when  she 
moved.  Her  walk  was  that  of  an 
effeminate  bullock. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  a 
very  sweet  personality.  Anyone 
could  grow  to  love  her.  It  had 
been  rumored  that  Farnsworth 
had  gone  to  a  distant  city  and  re¬ 
vealed  that  it  was  worth  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  him  to  see  his 
daughter  married.  This  rumor, 
however,  was  generally  disbelieved. 
Although  Farnsworth’s  character 
could  not,  in  justice,  be  called 
sterling,  it  was  unthinkable  that 
even  he  would  do  such  a  thing. 

On  the  third  morning,  Al¬ 
phonse’s  wife  sent  a  cop  on  a 
motorcycle  after  them  to  give 
Alphonse  his  hot  water  bottle, 
which  he  had  forgotten.  The  cop 
was  Irish,  so  he  was  pretty  sore, 


but  of  course  Alphonse  was  a 
friend  of  the  Commissioner.  It 
would  have  been  alright  if  Al¬ 
phonse  hadn’t  offered  the  cop  a 
dime.  By  the  time  the  cop  had 
stopped  swearing,  the  light  had 
changed  to  red  again,  so  now 
George,  who  was  driving,  got  mad. 
The  cop  kicked  the  fender  and 
nearly  cut  his  toe  off. 

Nothing  exceptional  happened 
during  the  next  few  days.  I  mean 
nothing  big  happened  until  the 
day  Henry  ran  over  the  cat.  If  it 
had  been  Farnsworth,  George 
would  have  probably  claimed  that 
he  did  it  on  purpose.  But  it’s  hard 
to  say  whether  a  person  really  runs 
over  a  cat  on  purpose  or  not. 

Just  as  they  were  cruising  up 
to  a  particularly  congested  inter¬ 
section,  a  very  tacky-looking  tom¬ 
cat  came  strutting  across  the  road. 
You’d  think,  by  the  smug  look 
on  his  face,  that  he’d  just  been 
made  owner  of  a  fishery  or  some¬ 
thing.  At  any  rate — whether  on 
purpose  or  not — Henry  slammed 
on  the  brakes  too  late  and  wound 
up  sitting  on  the  cat’s  tail. 

By  this  time  the  cars  were  lined 
up  bumper  to  bumper  on  both 
sides  and  the  cop,  a  rookie  by  the 
looks  of  him,  was  trying  to  direct 
traffic  as  best  he  could.  Naturally, 
however,  the  cat  was  in  intolerable 
pain.  It  was  creating  a  hellish  din. 

Henry  started  crying;  everyone 
was  shouting;  Farnsworth  was 
cursing.  Henry  mashed  the  gear 
into  reverse  and  crashed  into  the 
car  behind  him,  releasing  the 
cat.  He  drove  violently  forward, 
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smashing  the  car  in  front.  By  now, 
because  of  Henry’s  ceaseless  charg¬ 
ing  and  reversing,  the  entire  line 
of  cars  was  rocking  back  and 
forth,  crashing,  screeching,  hiss¬ 
ing.  Headlights  tinkled  to  the 
asphalt.  Men  swore  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs;  jugular  veins  were 
bursting.  The  poor  cop  just  stood 
there  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  bent  over,  and  retched  and 
retched.  His  ears  were  green  and 
he  was  shaking  all  over.  He  looked 
like  death.  I  mean  you  very  seldom 
see  a  cop  that  sick. 

The  cat,  wild  with  pain,  jumped 
on  the  back  of  a  large  lady  who 
was  getting  out  of  a  car  to  arrange 
her  skirt.  The  lady  screamed, 
sucking  in  her  stomach;  the  cat 
dropped  down  from  her  skirt  and 
came  out  snarlingly  enmeshed  in 
fifteen-gauge  Sherry  Flip .  Thor¬ 
oughly  furious  now,  it  scrambled 
to  the  top  of  a  telephone  pole  and 
sat  there  spitting  at  the  mayhem 
below. 

The  last  straw,  though,  came 
next  evening  when  Farnsworth 
wanted  to  stop  at  the  church  to 
make  a  visit.  Everyone  knew  he 
was  just  putting  it  on,  but  they 
decided  that  they  could  all  use  a 
visit.  But  when  they  were  in 
the  church,  Farnsworth  knocked 
them  all  dead  by  going  to  confes¬ 
sion.  Henry  was  sure  it  was  sacri¬ 
legious — that  he  was  just  going 
for  show.  He  was  in  there  for 
so  long,  though,  that  George  got 
irritated  and  went  around  the 
corner  for  a  drink.  When  Farns¬ 
worth  came  out  of  the  confes¬ 
sional,  he  was  holding  a  handker¬ 


chief,  which  disgusted  Henry  no 
end. 

George  was  driving,  and  since 
he  was  so  mad,  he  really  poured 
on  the  gas  going  home.  The  more 
they  asked  him  to  slow  down,  the 
faster  he  went.  Even  Alphonse, 
who  was  no  coward,  asked  him  to 
slow  down.  For  once  Farnsworth 
was  agreeable  and  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  Everyone  was  sore  at  Farns¬ 
worth  anyway  for  getting  George 
so  mad. 

As  they  approached  the  top  of 
Devil’s  Leap,  George  floored  it. 
After  they  reached  the  top,  he  kept 
his  foot  down,  and  the  car  shot 
ahead  like  a  cannonball.  There  was 
a  curve  on  the  flat  and  George 
couldn’t  hold  the  wheel.  The  car 
listed  outward  heavily,  and  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  go 
sailing  right  through  the  guardrail 
and  over  the  cliff. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did. 
They  smashed  the  rail  and  went 
sailing  outwards  in  a  great  swell¬ 
ing  arc,  trailing  downwards  into  a 
belly  of  nothingness.  It  was  a  de¬ 
lightfully  graceful  plunge  and  the 
passengers  within  were  numbed 
with  awe.  As  they  drifted  to  the 
crags  and  impatient  eternity  be¬ 
low,  only  one  thing  was  said. 
Henry  said  hoarsely,  ''Farnsworth 
got  us  into  this!  May  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul  .  .  .” 

Farnsworth  awoke  in  a  foreign 
place  which,  after  some  apprehen¬ 
sion,  he  assumed  to  be  Paradise.  A 
very  fat  little  angel  with  rosy 
cheeks  sat  regarding  him  perplex¬ 
edly  on  a  hassock  of  cloud.  He 
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hardly  smiled  at  all,  which  was  far 
from  the  usual  way  he  greeted 
newcomers. 

"Where  are  my  dear  departed 
friends?”  queried  Farnsworth. 

"Oh,  they’ll  be  along,”  said  the 
angel  in  a  tired  voice.  "They’re 
being  purged.” 

"I’m  certainly  surprised  to  find 
myself  here,”  said  Farnsworth 
sheepishly. 

"So  am  I,”  said  the  angel,  some¬ 
what  nastily  if  you  consider  where 
he  was  and  everything.  Suddenly 
he  was  recalled  to  reverence,  and 
assuming  his  most  angelic  posture, 
he  turned  towards  the  Presence. 
His  deportment  was  exemplarily 


sweet  and  irreproachably  celestial, 
but  deep  down  in  his  little  cher¬ 
ubic  heart,  he  was  wondering  why 
Farnsworth  was  there.  The  look 
which  Christ  returned  him  was  a 
little  disappointed  and  definitely 
chiding.  He  said,  "I  love  people 
with  big  ears  and  long  noses.  I  love 
beggars  who  shiver  in  the  street 
and  dowagers  who  wrap  them¬ 
selves  in  fur.  I  love  diseased  souls 
who  are  said  to  be  obnoxious,  and 
I  love  small  souls  who  are  too 
timorous  to  love  themselves.  I  love 
liars,  thieves,  murderers,  traitors, 
and  blasphemers  when  they  finally 
turn  towards  Me.  I  love  as  I  please; 
I  love  whom  I  will.” 


the  lake  street  book  store 
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sybaritic 

Myrrh  and  foxglove  catch 
Bitter  in  the  throat 
And  dace  dance  slipstream 
In  the  moon. 

Even  the  raven,  cozen  cousin 
Of  the  night,  stirs  and  is  silent. 
Silent 

As  she  comes  riding; 

Cool  fish  crossing  in  the  moon. 


Neither  Sorcerers  nor 
Unicorns  can  solve  the 
Dim  riddle  of  her  lips 
And  she  wears  a  thousand 
Why’s,  done  in  silver, 

On  her  arm. 


Past  the  river,  mercury  and 
Green,  seeking  in  the  shadows 
A  fragile  Yes  of  Almond 
Or  Ivory. 

Stars,  ringent  with  the  dawn, 
Balance  on  the  horizon. 


Francis  A.  Neelon 
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candle  in  a  windstorm 

In  four  walls  wooden  fixed  with  nails  of  steel 
I  burn  serene,  a  Grecian  bronze  speared  flame 
That  to  the  shades  a  Trojan  hero  sent, 

While  lithe  Athene  played  her  war-like  sport. 

My  body  tapers  slim  with  chalky  white 
End  product  of  a  thousand  guiding  bees; 

This  softness,  torn  from  each  new  Queen-ruled  hive, 
Is  molded  with  a  tallowed  core  of  tongue, 

Once  barren  as  the  striding  voice  of  great 
Demosthenes  within  his  mother’s  womb, 

It  now  springs  forth  with  golden  spiral  flame, 

A  Lazarus  praise  up-sounding  from  the  tomb, 

To  speak  in  Moses  strange  and  fiery  words, 

And  omens  torn  from  fatted  firstling’s  gore, 

With  auguries  that  whisper  through  the  bones 
Of  ancient  prophets  serving  Godhead  twice. 
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Hark,  now  I  hear  my  foe  beyond  the  panes 
And  how  he  rattles  all  the  boards,  to  find 
The  flaw  that  bids  him  enter,  for  he  cares 
A  whit  not  for  my  eager  flame,  he  is 
The  more  and  eager  yet  to  snuff  the  force 
That  feeds  upon  my  own  destroying  end. 

He  swishes  by  with  muffled  roar  that  snares 
The  fury  of  a  Northern  storm  due  East, 

And  smashes  hard  his  flowing  shoulders  broad 
Against  the  wall  of  eyes’  transparent  sheen; 

He  cannot  take  me  and  my  fort  holds  firm, 

So  faking  fury  on  the  dying  leaves, 

And  kicking  up  the  graves  of  sand,  he  broods 
Like  Brutus  on  the  plan  of  sweet  revenge. 

My  flame  burns  brighter  on  these  false-fed  hopes; 

That  thread  so  thin,  the  chord  that  breaks  too  soon, 

And  while  my  pale  and  fainting  shadows  touch 
The  glass  with  artist’s  hands,  to  sketch  the  joys 
Of  summers  full  of  sun-flecked  shadow  forms, 

He  strikes!  His  death  blow  is  a  subterfuge, 

Between  his  fingers  clutched  the  Hessian  twig, 

To  breach  one  dyke  of  glass  and  pour  within 
My  citadel,  to  raise  a  chilling  hand 
Of  air,  made  harsh  by  waiting  long,  and  slap 
Me  back  into  the  long  eternity  of  space 
Where  light  has  never  shown  its  shining  orb. 

In  four  walls  wooden  fixed  with  nails  of  steel 
I  stand;  without  a  head,  my  body  cold 
And  guillotined,  a  muted  note  among 
The  symphonies  of  wind  that  dance  around, 

And  round  again,  my  darkened  funeral  pyre. 

Bradley  P.  Smith 
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"Just  like  a  sheet  of  music.  It’s 
just  like  the  idea.”  Still  no  sign  of 
a  bus,  so  Riff  extended  his  com¬ 
parison.  "The  Avenue  is  a  music 
staff,  the  cars  are  the  notes,  and 
speed  is  the  rhythm.  What  a  laugh, 
Broadway  is  a  sheet  of  music.”  He 
counted  musically  the  beat  of  the 
cars  breezing  past,  trying  to  fit  the 
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chaotic  rhythm  to  the  notes  of  his 
idea.  It  was  impossible.  Riff  was 
tremendously  excited  tonight,  as 
he  always  was  before  an  after 
hours  session. 

"This  hasn’t  happened  since  the 
war.  Nola’s  was  the  place  then.” 
Still  no  bus.  He  felt  the  nervous 
impatience  rise;  he  watched  the 
colored  neon  lights  throb  their 
frantic  rhythm,  and  tried  trans¬ 
lating  the  colors  to  notes.  "It 
doesn’t  make  music,  forget  it!” 
Yet  it  was  the  start  of  an  idea, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  lose  it.  He 
didn’t  notice  the  green  and  white 
omnibus  lumbering  up  the  avenue 
until  it  stopped  by  a  red  light  at 
the  intersection  before  the  bus 
stop.  The  light  changed  and  the 
motion  of  the  bus  as  it  headed  for 
the  stop  purged  Riff’s  mind  of 
anxiety. 

He  boarded  the  bus,  dropped 
his  nickels  in  the  meter  and  took 
a  window  seat  in  the  rear.  The 
open  window  brought  him  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  night,  the  drone 
of  tires,  the  purr  of  air  in  motion, 
the  punctuating  horn  of  a  taxi 
and  he  swirled  reds  and  yellows 
from  ad  displays.  His  horn  case 
in  his  lap  was  a  drum  for  his  tense 
fingers.  "I  wonder  if  I  could  get 
it?”  he  mused  absently.  The  drum¬ 
ming  hands  stopped  and  the  fin¬ 
gers  touched  the  latches  of  his  in¬ 
strument  case.  His  thoughts  flitted 
and  changed  directions  like  so 
much  neon  tubing  in  the  avenue 
spectaculars.  All  the  way  up  town 
it  was  like  this. 

The  bus  driver  mumbled  Fifty 


Second  street,  Riff  got  off  at  the 
rear  door,  stood  on  the  corner  and 
read  the  continuous  strip  of  music 
that  was  Broadway,  then  glanced 
around  to  get  his  bearings. 

He  had  been  told  it  was  an  old 
movie  house,  so  he  moved  towards 
an  unlighted  marquee,  silent  on 
the  busy  street.  The  thoughts  of 
the  city  symphony  were  inter¬ 
rupted  as  he  dodged  a  taxi  to  cross 
the  street.  A  few  other  figures, 
anonymous  in  the  dark,  entered 
the  lobby  with  Riff.  They  all 
carried  instrument  cases. 

Inside,  the  stage  was  a  blaze  of 
light.  The  rest  of  the  theatre  was 
dark.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
musicians  and  a  corps  of  the 
Broadway  elite  that  constituted 
the  "smart  people.”  The  musicians 
already  present  were  gathered  on 
the  stage  in  close  knit  groups, 
smoking  nervously.  Their  tradi¬ 
tional  dark  serge  suits  reflected 
the  colors  of  the  burning  lights. 
Riff  jerked  his  head  in  the  general 
direction  of  some  musicians  who 
had  motioned  to  him.  He  dodged 
the  attempts  of  several  groups  to 
involve  him  in  their  conversations, 
and  stripped  off  his  coat  and  suit 
jacket.  He  loosened  his  tie  and 
opened  his  worn  trumpet  case.  He 
handled  the  instrument  gently, 
testing  the  valves  for  recoil  speed. 

"Gimme  an  A,”  called  Wild 
Bob,  the  sax  man,  from  across  the 
stage  to  a  lean,  hawk-faced  piano 
player.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  the 
place  erupted  into  a  confusion  of 
overtones,  partial  chords  begin¬ 
ning  at  every  conceivable  point 
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on  the  scale  and  running  to  asyn¬ 
chronous  peaks. 

Riff  ignored  the  tunings  of  the 
other  musicians  and  walked  to  the 
corner  of  the  room  at  the  lower 
right  of  the  stage.  He  aimed  the 
bell  of  the  trumpet  at  the  wall, 
and  blew  to  test  his  embrochure. 
The  tone  bouncing  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  his  ear  was  stunted  by  the 
harsh  clamoring  of  a  faulty  air- 
conditioning  unit. 

The  man  with  the  hawk-like 
face  had  cut  through  the  din  with 
a  "Grab  a  chair,  boys.”  The  stage 
filled  with  about  forty  musicians 
who  came  from  the  stage  wings, 
the  lavatories,  the  pit,  and  from 
the  darkened  recesses  of  the  ornate 
theatre. 

"All  right,  boys.  Go  through  the 
bit  twice  like  on  the  sheet.  Then 
let’s  see  what  we  .  .  .” 

Riff  ignored  the  tall  man’s  in¬ 
structions.  He  had  worked  with 
the  leader  before,  and  knew  just 
what  would  come  next.  His  eyes 
scanned  the  pages  of  music  before 
him.  He  noted  the  key  signature 
with  satisfaction.  "We  really  move 
in  the  key  of  F,”  he  thought  to 
himself. 

"Ready,  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  one  .  .  . 
two!” 

The  musicians  picked  up  the 
beat  and  the  air  shattered  with  the 
initial  shock  of  sound.  The  whole 
theatre  responded  to  the  swelling 
music.  They  played  the  bit  twice; 
just  enough  to  give  everybody  a 
reference  to  the  thing.  Then  they 
soloed,  each  instrument  taking  a 
turn  as  it  happened.  It  was  one  of 


those  rare  night:  no  one  said 
when.  All  the  schools  were  repre¬ 
sented,  each  by  its  most  eloquent 
spokesman.  The  contrasts  were 
passionate. 

The  trumpet  section  was  driv¬ 
ing,  the  infectious  spirit  of  the 
whole  band  reached  Riff.  Wild 
Bob  on  sax  had  just  finished  a 
statement  and  the  drums  began  to 
break  into  melody.  Riff  decided, 
"It’s  now.”  The  group  hesitated 
and  Riff  blew.  For  a  moment  it 
was  all  there.  Even  with  his  eyes 
closed  he  felt  the  response  of  the 
audience.  Then  it  was  gone.  It 
was  like  losing  something  from  the 
tip  of  your  tongue,  a  familiar  face 
with  no  name,  or  like  when  you’re 
very  sick  and  your  system  rebels 
but  nothing  happens.  Riff  sat 
down. 

The  orchestra  reread  the  sheet 
and  jumped  off  again.  The  crowd 
was  with  them  all  the  way.  Riff 
broke  into  a  trumpet  solo  which 
was  repeating  a  minor  improvisa¬ 
tion,  and  took  the  lead  with  his 
horn.  It  came  alive  under  his  fin¬ 
gers.  This  time  no  subconscious 
slip,  just  calculated  reasoning. 
Everything  was  put  into  propor¬ 
tion  by  a  balance  as  fine  as  any 
analytical  style,  with  counterpoint 
and  theme.  Riff  was  a  human  met¬ 
ronome.  Everyone  understood  his 
conflict.  He  made  musical  prop¬ 
erties  interchangeable,  one  func¬ 
tioning  in  lieu  of  another.  Then 
came  the  suggestions,  timid  at  the 
beginning,  but  swelling  like  the 
precisioned  execution  of  a  trum¬ 
pet  concerto  by  Haydn,  or  a 
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composition  of  the  exact  timing 
of  a  swing  classic.  It  was  fierce 
and  white,  the  room  was  scorched 
by  the  heat  of  the  catastrophe. 
Riff  seemed  to  impress  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  jazz  into  the  idea.  The 
rhythm  of  the  piano,  bass,  guitar 
and  drums  had  long  since  re¬ 
treated,  leaving  Riff  to  approach 
his  climax  alone. 

Can  a  trumpet  be  louder  than 
a  whole  symphony  in  triple  F?  It 
was  like  a  rainbow,  the  sun  im¬ 
prisoned  in  water.  The  resolution 
that  followed  was  a  chromatic 
calm,  a  pastorale  of  lyrical  cool¬ 


ness.  Riff  stood  with  his  arms  limp 
at  his  sides,  the  lifeless  trumpet 
dangling  from  the  finger  tips  of 
his  right  hand,  only  the  reddened 
impressions  of  the  mouthpiece  on 
his  lips  to  signify  a  former  union. 
For  almost  a  full  sixty  seconds  the 
whole  theatre  remained  silent.  It 
was  the  piano  man  who  broke  the 
spell;  he  stood  up,  fixed  his  tie,  put 
on  his  coat,  and  walked  off  the 
stage.  As  if  it  were  a  prearranged 
signal,  the  rest  of  the  musicians 
solemnly  prepared  to  leave.  Riff, 
like  the  others,  packed  his 
instrument. 

£  George  J.  Adams 


\ 
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Billings  Street  is  no  different 
from  many  other  streets  in  Bos¬ 
ton’s  South  End.  The  identical 
five-story  buildings,  standing  op¬ 
posite  one  another  like  the  ranks 
of  a  ragged  army  at  attention, 
bear  the  marks  of  a  long-dead  and 
decayed  respectability,  their  bricks 
chipped  and  peeling,  their  stone 
steps  cracked  and  flaking,  their 


windows  broken,  the  sidewalks 
outside  littered  and  chalked, 
everything  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  ruined  elegance,  which  is  the 
worst  kind  of  poverty.  Here  and 
there  a  flowerpot  resting  on  a 
windowsill  adds  a  splash  of  color, 
which  only  makes  the  dark  gray¬ 
ness  of  the  slum  all  the  more  no¬ 
ticeable. 
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In  the  rear  of  these  buildings 
the  yards  are  dirty.  A  hundred 
clothes-lines  are  strung  from  a 
hundred  windows  to  the  tall  poles 
that  stand  in  each  yard,  and  a 
hundred  washes  on  these  lines 
hang  limp  in  the  late  spring  heat. 
Beneath  these  dripping  clothes  the 
yards  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  rough  board  fences  that 
in  some  places  are  knocked  down, 
or  are  broken  and  mended  with 
wire  screening;  scrawled  on  them 
in  chalk  and  crayon  and  paint  are 
a  hundred  obscene  remarks. 

The  ground  of  these  yards  is 
hard  and  rocky.  It  is  strewn  with 
cans  and  boxes,  littered  with  pa¬ 
pers  and  broken  bottles,  and  the 
contents  of  overturned  trash  bar¬ 
rels  spill  out  onto  it.  The  litter  and 
refuse  of  five  generations  have 
been  dumped  on  this  ground,  and 
it  is  now  barren  and  useless. 

In  one  of  the  yards  a  small,  ten- 
year-old  girl  sat  quietly  alone  on 
an  overturned  trash  can  and 
looked  out  at  the  dump  that  was 
her  yard.  Her  straight,  dirty- 
blond  hair  hung  down  on  the  sides 
of  her  thin  and  pale  face,  its  wan¬ 
ness  set  off  by  the  flame  that 
burned  in  the  dark,  brooding  eyes. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  been  doing 
nothing  but  sitting  and  looking 
and  thinking.  Her  name  was  Car¬ 
rie  and  in  her  hand  she  clutched  a 
small,  brightly-colored,  fifteen- 
cent  package  of  flower  seeds. 

Carrie  had  bought  these  flower 
seeds  two  days  earlier,  and  for 
many  weeks  before  that,  all 
through  the  winter,  she  had  been 


saving  pennies,  so  that  when 
spring  came  she  would  have  the 
seeds.  Now  she  had  them,  and  she 
held  them  tightly,  as  she  sat  and 
looked  and  thought  and  wondered 
and  hoped. 

After  a  long  time  she  got  up 
and  went  over  to  the  far  side  of 
the  yard,  the  side  that  the  sun 
shone  on  first  in  the  morning  and 
continued  to  shine  on  until  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  there 
she  began  to  draw  a  line  in  the 
dust  with  her  foot.  Starting  at  the 
fence,  out  five  feet,  across  five 
feet,  back  another  five  feet  to  the 
fence.  This  was  her  garden.  This 
was  her  dream.  Twenty-five 
square  feet  in  the  middle  of  a 
dump. 

The  work  was  slow.  She  began 
by  getting  rid  of  all  the  cans  and 
bottles  and  papers  and  trash  that 
were  in  the  area  she  had  marked 
out;  then  she  started  on  the  stones, 
digging  them  out  and  throwing 
them  away,  so  that  her  flowers 
could  grow.  This  was  not  easy,  for 
the  ground  was  hard  and  dry,  and 
the  stones  were  buried  deep.  And 
she  knelt  there,  digging  at  them 
with  her  fingers,  taking  them  out 
one  by  one,  moving  along  inch  by 
inch. 

By  the  end  of  the  day  her  fin¬ 
gers  were  stiff  and  sore,  her  nails 
broken,  her  knees  scratched  and 
bruised  from  kneeling  on  the 
ground.  Her  faded  blue  dress  was 
dirty  and  stained,  and  her  arms 
and  body  ached  with  weariness. 
Her  small,  thin  face  was  sad  and 
tear-stained,  because  the  garden 
was  still  full  of  stones. 
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She  came  back  the  next  day, 
carrying  her  package  of  seeds;  and 
she  put  it  down  beside  her,  as  she 
knelt  on  the  ground  and  again 
clawed  at  the  stones  and  rocks. 
Mr.  Biles,  sitting  in  his  undershirt 
at  his  third  floor  window,  looked 
down,  and  he  saw  the  little  girl 
and  beside  her  the  package  with 
the  flowers  on  the  front;  he  was 
puzzled,  but  then  he  understood, 
and  he  laughed.  Carrie  heard  him 
laughing,  and  she  knew  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it,  but  still  she  continued 
to  scratch  and  claw  at  the  ground 
and  to  pull  at  the  stones.  When 
the  shadow  of  the  fence  had  crept 
across  the  yard,  she  looked  up  and 
saw  that  the  stones  were  still 
there,  and  she  could  not  yet  plant 
the  seeds.  So  she  got  up,  dirty  and 
cramped  and  tired,  and  picked  up 
the  little  package  beside  her  and 
left. 

At  about  noontime  of  the  third 
day,  the  little  girl  stood  up  and 
looked  around,  and  saw  that  there 
were  no  stones  left  in  the  little 
space  that  she  called  her  garden. 
But  still  the  ground  was  too  hard 
to  plant  the  seeds;  it  was  still  hard 
and  caked  and  barren. 

Putting  the  seeds  in  a  little 
pocket  in  her  dress,  Carrie  picked 
up  two  empty  beer  cans  that  were 
lying  in  the  yard,  then  disappeared 
into  the  house.  A  few  moments 
later  she  returned  with  the  cans 
filled  with  water,  which  spilled 
out  of  the  triangular  holes  as  she 
walked,  and  dripped  down  the 
sides,  leaving  a  trail  behind  her. 

She  carried  her  cans  to  the 
cleared  area,  and  slowly,  carefully 


poured  the  water  onto  the  dusty 
ground.  It  splashed  and  made  the 
dust  rise,  and  settled  into  little 
pools,  and  then  formed  small  riv¬ 
ulets  which  made  canals  in  the 
dust.  It  flowed  into  the  little  holes 
where  the  stones  had  been,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  like  stagnant  pools, 
with  the  dust  mixing  with  it  and 
making  it  muddy.  But  the  ground 
was  still  hard,  and  the  little  girl 
went  back  into  the  house  for  more 
water.  When  she  returned  the 
pools  and  the  rivulets  and  the  little 
drops  that  had  been  resting  on  the 
dirt  were  gone,  and  they  had  left 
no  trace;  for  the  ground  was  still 
hard  and  like  dry  clay. 

Carrie  raised  her  hand  to  her 
face  and  brushed  away  a  tear,  and 
then,  once  again  she  poured  out 
the  water  to  make  the  pools  and 
rivulets,  only  to  have  them  disap¬ 
pear.  She  continued  this  until  the 
water  no  longer  disappeared  and 
left  no  trace,  but  filled  up  the 
holes  left  by  the  stones,  and  seeped 
through  the  ground,  so  that  the 
dust  and  clay-like  dirt  could  not 
be  seen,  but  only  dark,  wet  earth. 

The  little  girl  knelt  on  the 
damp  ground,  and  again  clawed 
and  dug  at  the  earth,  overturning 
it,  sifting  it  through  her  fingers, 
removing  small  stones  that  she  had 
missed,  making  it  soft  and  loamy 
and  right  for  planting.  When  she 
had  finished  the  shadow  of  the 
fence  had  stretched  across  the 
yard  and  the  day  was  gone.  So  she 
stopped  and  stood  up;  her  arms 
and  hands  and  legs  were  covered 
with  the  black  earth,  her  dress  was 
stained  and  muddy,  and  her  hair 
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was  matted  down  with  dampness 
and  with  sweat.  For  the  first  time, 
a  slow  smile  appeared  on  her  face, 
and  in  it  there  was  only  a  trace 
of  fear. 

The  next  day  the  sun  was 
bright  and  warm,  and  the  hot 
moist  air  of  summer  hung  over  the 
yard.  The  little  girl  walked  slowly 
toward  the  dark  patch  of  earth  on 
the  far  side  of  the  dump;  in  her 
hand  she  clutched  her  package  of 
seeds,  a  wrinkled,  torn,  grimy 
dream.  Kneeling  down  almost 
reverently,  Carrie  scooped  up  a 
small  amount  of  earth,  dropped  a 
few  seeds  into  the  hole,  and  re¬ 
placed  the  earth,  with  the  care 
and  patience  of  which  only  a  small 
child  is  capable. 

She  worked  her  way  slowly 
around  the  little  square,  stopping 
only  to  wipe  away  the  sweat  that 
poured  down  her  face  and  arms. 
Her  mouth  was  shut  tight,  her  lips 
forming  only  a  line  in  her  thin 
face;  she  did  not  smile,  but  in  her 
great  dark  eyes  the  flame  sparkled 
and  danced.  The  task  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  heat  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  long  vigil  began. 

Carrie  watched  her  garden  con¬ 
stantly,  sometimes  sitting  on  the 
overturned  trash  barrel,  or  gazing 
out  the  cracked  window  of  her 
room,  and  sometimes  bending 
close  over  it,  pulling  out  imagina¬ 
ry  weeds,  or  watering  it  to  protect 
the  yet  invisible  flowers  against 
the  heat  and  the  dust  that  arose 
from  the  yard. 

In  the  sticky  heat  of  midsum¬ 
mer  the  first  thin  shoots  appeared 


above  the  black  earth,  pale,  green, 
almost  unnoticeable  signs  of  life, 
all  pushing  their  way  slowly 
through  the  soil,  until  the  black 
ground  was  dotted  with  little 
green  specks,  formed  into  neat, 
even  rows  of  five  feet  each.  But 
the  tiny  shoots  were  weak,  and  the 
soil  had  no  strength  to  give  to 
them.  And  the  summer  sun  was 
hot  and  harsh,  and  its  burning 
rays  sucked  out  the  moisture  from 
the  earth  and  the  life  from  the 
plants.  A  fear  began  to  grow  in 
the  little  girl. 

One  by  one  the  shoots  died.  The 
tiny  leaves  became  discolored 
around  the  edges  and  slowly  with¬ 
ered,  and  the  stems  drooped  and 
hung  limp;  slowly  the  plants  be¬ 
came  dry  and  brittle  and  brown, 
and  soon  they  began  to  crumble. 
Some  of  the  plants  barely  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  surface  when  it 
was  necessary  to  uproot  them; 
others  grew  an  inch,  perhaps  two, 
then  died.  The  rows  became  un¬ 
even  and  irregular,  and  gaps  ap¬ 
peared  in  them,  and  the  garden 
became  more  sparse  as  the  sun  be¬ 
came  hotter. 

Midsummer  passed  and  the 
heat  continued  into  August.  The 
few  flowers  that  were  left  strug¬ 
gled  to  reach  maturity,  fighting 
against  the  sun  and  the  heat  and 
the  earth.  Carrie  watched  them 
always,  trying  to  protect  them 
and  to  keep  them  alive  for  just  a 
little  while.  She  would  pull  out  a 
flower  as  soon  as  it  began  to  droop, 
so  that  the  others  could  draw 
more  life  from  the  barren  ground. 
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Soon  there  was  one  stalk  left. 
The  little  girl  watered  the  grow¬ 
ing  thing,  kept  it  cool,  protected 
it  from  the  dust  of  the  yard,  but 
she  could  not  put  new  life  into  it, 
nor  make  the  ground  fertile. 
Often  she  just  sat  and  looked  at 
it,  and  still  she  hoped.  The  stalk 
grew  slowly  and  painfully,  push¬ 
ing  its  way  out  of  the  ground,  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly  changing  and 
developing. 

Through  the  long,  hot  days 
Carrie  sat  for  hours  at  a  time  on 
the  ground  beside  her  garden  or 
on  the  trash  barrel  across  the  yard, 
always  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
thin,  sickly  plant  which  stood 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  dump. 

As  she  watched,  she  saw  the 
leaves  open  more  fully,  a  rich 
green  replacing  the  paleness;  she 
saw  the  stem  grow  stronger  and 
straighter,  so  that  the  flower  no 
longer  looked  only  at  the  ground; 
and  she  saw  the  small  bud  on  the 
top  of  the  plant  slowly  increase 
in  size  and  began  to  open.  The  liv¬ 
ing  red  of  the  flower  petals  ap¬ 
peared  from  behind  the  green 
covering  of  the  bud,  as  the  plant 
began  the  final  stage  of  its  growth. 


The  tip  of  the  still  closed  flower 
pushed  its  way  through  the  top  of 
its  prison,  and  slits  opened  along 
the  side  of  the  bud,  giving  further 
evidence  of  life. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  summer 
sun  burned  and  scorched  the 
petals,  as  soon  as  they  were  born 
into  the  daylight.  The  earth,  bar¬ 
ren  for  so  many  years,  no  longer 
had  life  with  which  to  nourish  the 
plant.  The  roots  of  the  flower  be¬ 
neath  the  soil  searched  vainly  for 
nourishment;  the  leaves  and  the 
petals  became  covered  with  the 
dust  of  the  dump,  burned  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  drained  of 
their  life  by  the  greedy  earth. 

The  flower  died.  Carrie  sat 
helpless  and  watched  it  die.  She 
watched  the  stem  droop  and  then 
hang  limp;  she  watched  the  leaves 
curl  at  the  edges  and  lose  their 
coloring;  she  watched  the  petals, 
barely  visible,  begin  to  wither  and 
deepen  in  color,  until  they  became 
almost  black.  Her  thin,  drawn 
cheeks  trembled,  and  the  corner 
of  her  mouth  twitched,  and  her 
small  fist  tightened  around  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper  with  a  picture  of  a 
flower  on  it. 

0  Jack  Madden 
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estopiese 


Thornberger  slouched  in  the 
rickety  wooden  chair  high  up  in 
Lyons  Hall  and,  chin  in  cupped 
hand,  gazed  out  over  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  Newtonville-Brighton.  In 
the  distance  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  was  shrouded  like  a  gray 
castle  in  the  softly  swirling  Janu¬ 
ary  snowfall.  The  pediatrics  ward 
was  not  quite  visible  this  morning. 
Perhaps  the  one  with  the  close- 
cropped  black  hair,  the  flushed 


pink  skin,  the  shy  smile  was  now 
feeding  a  gurgling  infant.  She  was 
so  cute  at  last  Friday’s  prom  .  .  . 
Or  perhaps  she  was  on  second 
shift  today  and  he  would  see  her 
on  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to  the 
dumb-waiter  when  he  worked  to¬ 
night.  If  he  was  in  the  mood 
perhaps  he  would  ask  her. 

"Mr.  Thornberger,  what  is  the 
position  of  the  Transcendental 
Idealists  on  the  reliability  of  the 


external  senses  as  regards  their  tes¬ 
timony  of  outside  bodies?” 

Who  in  hell  cares,  mumbled 
Thornberger.  The  only  outside 
body  Fm  interested  in  is  ’way  over 
there.  He  found  the  passage  and 
read  it  mechanically,  adding  a 
theatrical  twist  of  his  arm  when 
he  reached  the  underlined  part. 
That  always  makes  them  think 
Fm  gung-ho  for  this  sawdust. 
Now  I  can  forget  that  part  until 


exam  time. 

Thornberger  stretched  his  long 
legs,  cramped  and  uncramped 
gastrocnemus,  and  contemplated 
the  dull  lustre  of  his  battered  loaf¬ 
ers.  Someday  Fll  get  the  urge  to 
shine  them.  Maybe  if  I  go  easy  on 
the  scuffing  they’ll  last  me  until 
May.  Why  do  these  white  wool 
socks  get  so  dirty  so  easily?  He 
fondled  his  tie  and  for  the  first 
time  noticed  that  it  was  a  maroon 
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knit  with  some  gray  and  white 
weaved  in.  Funny,  we  have  to 
wear  ties  for  neatness  but  I  never 
know  what  mine  looks  like  until 
well  after  the  Rice  Krispies  have 
exploded  in  my  gizzard.  More 
than  once  Fve  worn  a  blue  tie 
with  this  green  corduroy  jacket. 
But  the  rules  are  supposed  to 
guarantee  neatness. 

"But  if  we  can  doubt  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  external  senses  as 
regards  their  proper  sensible  ob¬ 
jects,  then  universal  scepticism 
would  have  to  be  admitted,  which 
is  absurd.” 

Thornberger  unfolded  his  arms 
and  wrapped  them  around  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Wonder  if  the 
receptionist  will  again  ask  me 
whom  do  I  wish  to  visit  please. 
Some  day  she’ll  remember  that  I 
work  there.  I  forget  names  but  at 
least  I  can  remember  faces.  Who 
would  want  to  remember  my 
face?  But  if  I  see  her  for  only  five 
minutes,  if  she  again  blushes  when 
I  kid  her  about  how  she  can’t  hold 

her  liquor . I’m  glad  I’m 

working  my  way  through  college, 

I’ll  appreciate  it  someday . 

maybe.  It’s  not  all  in  vain,  except 
this  class.  I  wonder  if  she  saved 
the  corsage. 

"A  cause  is  a  principle  that  by 
its  activity  brings  about  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  something  else.  An  occa¬ 
sion  is  a  circumstance.  .  .  .” 

Thornberger  ducked  and  a  hard 
left  hook  went  over  his  head.  A 
salvo  ricocheted  off  his  skull, 
bounced  off  the  radiator,  and  re¬ 
verberated  endlessly  among  the 


walls  of  the  vacuous  rectangular 
entity,  lost  forever  as  an  unceasing 
echo.  This  shnook  beside  me  is  the 
brain  of  the  class.  Perhaps  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  learning  by  osmo¬ 
sis.  He  reached  deep  into  a  pocket 
and  withdrew  a  small  circular 
solid.  He  read  the  inscription.  No- 
Doz.  He  smelled  it,  ran  his  tongue 
over  the  rough  surface,  hesitated, 
and  put  it  back.  From  another 
pocket  he  dragged  forth  a  small 
porcelain  donut,  a  peppermint 
lifesaver.  As  if  it  were  a  spyglass 
he  looked  through  the  hole  and 
saw  the  gray  castle  in  the  distance. 
Then  he  plopped  it  into  his  eager 
mouth  and  ground  it  to  dust. 

"Our  certitude  in  immediate 
analytic  judgments  is  absolute  and 
metaphysical,  being  based  upon 
the  essences  of  things.” 

Tonight  I  chug  four  miles 
through  snow,  work  four  hours 
for  $3.68  before  taxes,  and  get 
back  to  the  pad  somewhere 
around  12:30  AM.  Then  I’m  sup¬ 
posed  to  plow  through  this  marsh¬ 
mallow  of  metaphysics  until  I  can 
grasp  it  as  my  very  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  Tomorrow  is  compulsory 
mass  in  O’Connell  Chapel  at  7:30, 
then  to  the  Gaspains  Hall  caf  for 
pancakes  made  of  genuine  chalk, 
then  back  here  for  another  grip¬ 
ping  session  of  :  "Is  substance  a 
subjective  phenomena  and  is  sense 
knowledge  valid?”  Five  more 
epistemological  theses  to  grind 
through  before  we  reach  thrilling 
metaphysics.  Only  twelve  minutes 

and  34  .  30  seconds  of  this 

Chinese  water  torture  left. 
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"Sensation  as  a  present  internal 
fact,  a  subjective  modification,  is 
an  object  of  consciousness.” 

Thornberger  shifted  his  gan¬ 
gling  legs,  stroked  his  two  days’ 
growth  of  beard,  and  jotted  down 
two  lines  of  notes  like  a  robot.  The 
prof  wouldn’t  bang  on  the  table 
like  so  unless  he  were  stressing 
something  of  vital  importance  for 
humanity.  Wonder  what  I  wrote. 
She  ought  to  be  off  this  Friday 
night.  After  twelve  hours  of  work 
Sunday  it  will  be  good  to  talk 
with  her  over  a  couple  cups  of 
black  coffee.  I  never  could  resist  a 
feminine  blush.  Brings  out  the 
protective  instinct  in  me.  A  frail 
creature  like  her  giving  new-born 
babies  the  care  they  need — that’s 
creative.  Damn,  this  room  is  hot. 

Big  brother  heriocally  churned 
on.  "Consequently  there  is  no 
tautology  in  immediate  analytic 
judgments.” 

Thornberger  gazed  down  at  his 
Papermate,  hesitated,  and  let  it 
sleep  in  its  soft  corduroy  pouch. 
It  was  snowing  harder  and  the  law 
school  looked  like  the  Sphinx  with 
its  head  cut  off,  resting,  basking 
like  a  lion  before  the  frozen  fire 
of  the  reservoir.  Next  summer  I’ll 


teach  her  how  to  drive  and  she’ll 
teach  me  how  to  do  the  Charles¬ 
ton.  Hell,  next  summer  she  might 
not  even  remember  me.  Why 
can’t  the  school  put  some  foam 
rubber  cushions  in  these  chairs? 
Heck  with  the  tuition,  she’ll  have 
to  help  me  pick  out  a  Harris 
tweed  jacket  next  week,  and  I’ll 
worry  about  school  bills  later. 
May  I  have  this  dance?  No,  you 
can’t  have  another  screwdriver 
and  that’s  final,  dear.  You’re  half 
in  a  sack  already. 

A  raucous  voice  broke  up  the 
prom  and  dragged  Thornberger 
back  to  concomitant  consciousness 
with  its  old  familiar  spiel. 

"Gentlemen,  learn  these  next 
three  theses  well  because  they 
form  an  integral  part  of  meta¬ 
physics.  You  will  find,  when  you 
are  graduates,  that  philosophy  is 
the  most  important  subject  taught 
at  Boston  College.  It  is  necessary 
for  your  future  peace  of  mind, 
for  clear  thinking,  for  seeing 
truth  in  .  .  .” 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen,  sighed  Thornberger.  St.  E’s 
was  barely  visible  now  in  the 
thickened  snowfall. 
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My  father  and  me  have  always  been  the  best  of  pals  and  as  long 


§  john  mac  sweeney 


as  I  can  remember  I  always  looked 
forward  to  him  coming  home.  He 
never  forgot  to  bring  me  a  sur¬ 
prise,  which  he  always  put,  cu¬ 
riously  enough,  in  the  bathtub. 

I  had  wanted  a  dog  badly  for  a 
very  long  time  and  the  night  he 
brought  Tip-toe  home  was  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life,  although 
my  mother  did  smile  a  little  fun¬ 
ny  at  Pa  when  she  saw  him  in  the 
bathtub.  It  didn’t  take  long,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  little  puppy  to  win 
her  over;  he  had  such  sad  brown 
eyes,  she’d  say. 

That  first  night  Tip-toe  was 
put  to  bed  in  a  carton  by  the  stove 
with  very  strict  orders  from  me 
not  to  cry  and  please  not  to  make 
a  mess  anywhere.  Up  in  bed  I  lay 
awake  for  a  long  time  hugging  the 
pillow  because  I  was  so  happy  and 
thinking  of  "my”  dog  downstairs 
all  alone  on  his  first  night  away 


from  his  mother.  Then  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep  because  when  I 
woke  again,  the  house  was  very 
quiet  but  I  thought  I  could  hear 
my  dog  crying  softly.  I  snuck  out 
of  bed  and  downstairs  being  care¬ 
ful  of  the  squeaky  one,  into  the 
kitchen.  Tip-toe  was  sound  asleep, 
all  curled  up  snug  and  warm,  with 
his  tail  across  his  nose.  I  crept  back 
to  bed  busting  with  happiness  and 
dreamed  of  Tip-toe  and  me  doing 
marvelous  heroic  things  together. 

Tip-toe  was  a  wire-haired  ter¬ 
rier  with  brown  and  white  spots. 
His  coat  was  always  fluffy  and  he 
used  to  strut  stiff-legged  around 
the  neighborhood  with  his  nose  in 
the  air.  That’s  why  I  called  him 
Tip-toe,  because  he  was  always 
strutting  about  so.  Of  course  he 
was  a  much  better  dog  than  the 
"all  Americans”  that  lived  near 
us.  My  father  and  mother  fell  in 
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love  with  my  dog  right  off  and 
after  a  while  so  did  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

When  he  reached  six  months, 
my  father  moved  him  down  into 
the  cellar,  although  I  begged  him 
not  to.  The  first  night  down  there 
he  cried  and  whined  all  night.  I 
heard  my  father  get  up  a  lot  and 
go  downstairs  to  shut  him  up.  I 
thought  my  mother  and  father 
were  the  meanest  people  on  earth 
and  my  dog  the  most  unlucky. 
Then,  though,  I  would  sometimes 
wonder  if  my  dog  really  was  the 
bravest  in  the  world.  But,  neither 
me,  nor  my  father  and  mother 
suspected  the  queer  things  that 
were  going  on  in  the  cellar  that 
were  making  Tip-toe  cry. 

The  following  July,  just  a  year 
after  we  got  Tip-toe,  my  baby  sis¬ 
ter  came.  Everyone  except  me 
thought  he  would  be  jealous  of 
her.  But,  the  only  thing  he  really 
was  jealous  of  was  anybody  else 
coming  near  her.  My  mother  had 
a  bassinet  and  she  used  to  put  it 
out  in  the  backyard  near  the  rose 
arbor  on  sunny  days  with  my  little 
sister  in  it.  When  I  was  at  school, 
Tip  -toe  used  to  lie  under  it  all 
day  and  guard  her.  When  she  was 
out  he  wouldn’t  leave  it  even  to 
play  with  me.  Then  one  day, 
when  the  gas  man  used  our  yard 
for  a  short  cut,  Tip-toe  left  the 
crib.  It  was  awful  hard  to  explain 
to  my  father,  especially  when  the 
gas  man  came  that  night  to  see 
him.  Pa  gave  him  some  money  to 
see  a  doctor  and  get  some  special 
medicine  for  dog-bitten  people.  I 
was  kind  of  scared  for  a  while 


after  that  that  the  dog  catcher 
would  come  and  take  Tip-toe 
away  like  he  did  when  Jimmy 
Stanton’s  dog  bit  the  mailman,  but 
I  never  heard  nothing  about  it. 
Everybody  on  the  street  talked 
about  Tip- toe  and  some  people 
even  said  he  was  brave  to  do  what 
he  did.  Anyway  everyone  kept 
out  of  our  yard  after  that. 

Tip -toe  used  to  like  to  sleep  in 
my  father’s  leather  chair  in  the 
living  room.  I  remember  how  mad 
my  father  used  to  get  when  he’d 
find  dog  hairs  in  it,  but  he  never 
caught  Tip- toe  in  it.  He  only 
slept  in  it  when  my  father  was  at 
work  and  my  mother  was  up¬ 
stairs  making  the  beds.  I  guess  he 
was  a  pretty  smart  dog. 

My  father  didn’t  love  Tip-toe 
as  much  as  he  did  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  one  day,  after  Tip-toe 
had  wet  on  my  mother’s  rug,  he 
took  both  of  us  down  in  the  cellar, 
and  while  my  dog  watched,  we 
made  two  paddles  —  one  for  me 
and  one  for  Tip-toe.  My  father 
gave  them  both  to  me  and  told  me 
to  take  them  to  Tip-toe  and  tell 
him  that  when  I  was  bad  I’d  be 
paddled,  and  if  he  didn’t  be  good 
and  stop  barking  at  night,  he’d  be 
paddled  too.  I  explained  every¬ 
thing  to  Tip-toe  very  carefully, 
but  I  don’t  think  he  understood 
too  good  because  he’d  never  been 
paddled.  Then,  about  a  week 
after,  when  it  was  awful  late, 
Tip-toe  started  to  bark  and  bark 
and  my  father  went  down  and 
paddled  him.  Poor  Tip-toe!  He 
yipped  and  howled  so  loud  he 
woke  up  my  mother  and  then  she 
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cried  too. 

Tip  -toe  used  to  visit  the  rich 
lady  that  lived  in  the  big  house  up 
near  the  high  school.  The  lady 
liked  Tip-toe  a  lot  and  she  used  to 
give  him  baths  with  smelly  soap 
and  clip  his  nails  and  then  she  used 
to  send  him  home  in  a  taxi.  I  re¬ 
member  how  he  used  to  come  up 
in  the  taxi  all  slicked  up  and 
smelling  to  high  heaven  and  then 
out  he’d  come  and  strut  up  the 
front  walk  on  tiptoes  like  a  king 
or  something.  My  mother  would 
say  he  was  like  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork;  a  real  true  blue  blood  for 
sure.  Anyway  he  really  got  along 
with  this  rich  lady. 

The  day  Tip-toe  caught  the  rat 
in  the  backyard  was  the  only  time 
I  ever  saw  him  really  mad.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  terrier  really  move? 
Tip-toe  was  like  greased  light¬ 
ning.  I  was  playing  in  the  yard 
with  him  when  all  of  a  sudden 
Tip-toe  stopped;  and  then  he 
moved  like  a  flash  as  he  caught  this 
thing  crossing  the  yard.  He 
grabbed  it  by  the  neck  and  flip — 
up  it  went  with  its  neck  broken. 
He  tossed  it  five  or  six  times  after 
that,  growling  and  snarling  some¬ 
thing  awful.  At  first  I  thought  it 
was  a  cat  it  was  so  big,  but  then  I 
saw  it  was  a  big  grey  rat.  My 
mother  came  running  out  at  the 
noise,  and  when  she  saw  the  rat 
she  almost  died.  She  called  Tip-toe 
off  and  put  him  in  the  house.  She 
made  me  get  a  shovel  and  bury  the 
rat. 

I  had  never  seen  a  rat  close  up 
before  but  this  one  was  as  big  as 
a  small  rabbit.  He  felt  funny  on 


the  shovel  all  limp  and  runny  like. 
He  was  all  covered  with  long  dirty 
grey  hair  flecked  with  blood.  His 
mouth  was  open  and  his  lips  were 
curled  back  so  that  you  could  see 
his  teeth  right  to  the  gums.  They 
were  awful  big.  Only  his  tail 
didn’t  have  any  hair  on  it.  I  cut 
it  off  with  my  scout  knife  to  show 
it  to  the  kids.  Then  I  buried  him. 

Tip-toe  began  staying  over¬ 
night  at  the  rich  lady’s  house. 
She’d  call  up  and  ask  if  it  would 
be  alright  and  my  mother  would 
ask  me  and  I  would  say  alright, 
mostly  to  save  him  from  getting 
paddled.  I  didn’t  like  him  staying 
away  all  night.  The  rich  lady  al¬ 
ways  sent  Tip-toe  back  just  when 
she  said  she  would,  though.  I  guess 
the  only  reason  he  stayed  out  at 
night  was  ’cause  he  didn’t  like  get¬ 
ting  paddled.  I  guess  he  was  kind 
of  a  bother  with  everyone  trying 
to  sleep.  My  mother  asked  the  rich 
lady  if  Tip-toe  used  to  bark  at 
night  and  she  said  no. 

That  winter  when  my  mother 
was  going  down  cellar  for  pota¬ 
toes  (we  had  a  big  potato  bin  in 
the  cellar)  she  went  through  one 
of  the  stairs  and  hurt  her  ankle 
bad.  The  very  next  Saturday  my 
father  and  I  began  tearing  out  the 
stairs  and  under  them  we  found 
the  cause  of  Tip-toe’s  barking  at 
night.  Under  the  stairs  was  a  big 
pile  of  old  potatoes  all  sprouting 
and  gnawed.  There  was  a  pile  of 
old  rags  and  dirt  and  everyplace 
was  rats’  nests.  There  must  have 
been  a  dozen  of  them.  When  my 
father  saw  them  he  didn’t  say  a 
word,  but  the  look  on  his  face  told 
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me  how  sorry  and  ashamed  he  was 
about  Tip-toe.  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
one  of  us  ever  felt  so  ashamed 
about  him.  My  father  never 
touched  Tip-toe  again  but  they 
were  never  as  good  friends  as 
when  Tip-toe  was  a  pup. 

The  next  summer  a  friend  of 
my  father  let  us  use  his  Cape  cot¬ 
tage  for  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 
My  sister  and  I  were  very  excited 
about  going.  We  felt  bad  about 
leaving  Tip-toe  at  home  but  my 
father  had  arranged  with  the  rich 
lady  for  him  to  live  with  her.  He 
would  get  the  best  of  care  while 
he  was  there.  We  left  on  a  Friday 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  sad¬ 


dest  day  in  my  life,  for  when  we 
got  to  the  Cape  there  was  a  tele¬ 
gram  there  saying  that  Tip-toe 
was  dead.  It  was  a  very  sad,  lonely 
two  weeks’  vacation  and  an  even 
sadder  homecoming. 

Tip-toe  had  been  killed  by  an 
oil  truck  about  seven  miles  from 
home.  He  had  started  to  follow  us 
to  the  Cape.  He  had  gone  right 
through  the  cellar  window  of  the 
rich’s  lady’s  house.  Mr.  Collins,  the 
oil  man,  said  he  didn’t  even  know 
he  had  hit  him  and  he  was  so  badly 
hurt  he  couldn’t  even  tell  what 
kind  of  dog  it  was.  The  rich  lady 
knew  him  though  from  the  smelly 
soap  she  had  used  on  him. 
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resonare 


Breasted  to  bigness  unawares, 

A  blotch  of  inspirited  clay 
Totters  vaguely  in  shadows, 

Wanders  through  dark,  mistaken  places, 
Suffers  in  solitude. 

Dwells  in  consecrated  places 

Under  crossed  towers  for  solemn  hours. 

— Stay,  oh  stay! 

Is  led  away  in  curious  wanderings 
Amidst  sea-weed  footed  on  tidal  rocks 
(Undulate  in  rhythm  in  the  ebb 
Like  dancing  girls.) 

Hears  winter  moan  in  shivers 
O’er  the  unburied  corpses  of  her  dead 
In  fields  in  frozen  footings, 

Each  in  his  own  death-spot. 

(Chilled  waters  choked  with  cold 
In  their  earthy  funnels, 

The  fleshy  banks  petrified 
Jagged  with  icy  clefts!) 

Sees  with  each  arching  sun 
Sparks  of  ultimates — 

Enkindles  with  a  borrowed  light 
The  inner,  abstract  bead  of  life. 

In  death,  in  final  flight, 

Through  threaded  bones  unwound 
Endless  and  immortal 
The  soul. 


Kevin  M.  McIntyre 
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mit  Conner 


Established  composers  seem  to 
have  a  habit  of  popping  up  at  con¬ 
certs  where  other  and  newer  com¬ 
posers  conduct  their  own  works, 
and  they  always  seem  to  feel  no 
compulsion  to  remain  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  share  in  the  limelight 
is  always  agreeable,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  their  actions  some¬ 
times  point  to  the  contrary, 
composers  are  definitely  human. 
Therefore  Igor  Stravinsky  was  not 
excessively  surprised  when,  after 
finishing  conducting  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  U Oise  an  de  feu  in  Berlin, 


a  small,  dapper  figure  joined  him 
on  the  stage  amid  deafening  ap¬ 
plause.  When  he  introduced  him¬ 
self  as  Richard  Strauss,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  great  interest  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  composer’s  music,  Stravinsky 
was  pleasantly  surprised.  But 
Strauss  made  a  comment  here 
which  proved  very  amusing  and 
enlightening  to  Stravinsky,  and 
gives  us  a  great  insight  into  the 
Straussian  philosophy:  "You  make 
a  mistake  in  beginning  your  piece 
pianissimo;  the  public  will  not 
listen.  You  should  astonish  them 
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by  a  sudden  crash  at  the  very  start. 
After  that  they  will  follow  you, 
and  you  can  do  whatever  you 
like.” 

Even  today  it  is  not  hard  to  find 
the  influence  of  Strauss’s  words  in 
his  own  music.  He  wanted  to  hold 
the  listener  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  to  stare  him  in  the  eye,  to 
force  him  to  cringe  before  the 
force  of  his  musical  utterance.  It 
is  almost  as  if  he  made  use  of  that 
old  maxim:  "Hit  him  first,  and 
hit  him  hard.”  And  throw  the 
first  punch  Strauss  did.  The  wildly 
sensuous  opening  measures  of  Don 
Juan,  the  magnificent  brass  and 
percussion  prelude  of  Also  Sprach 
Zarathrustra ,  and  the  mighty 
stringed  song  of  the  hero  in  Ein 
Heldenleben  all  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  desire  to  seize  the 
listener  and  reduce  him  to  a  trem¬ 
bling  pulp  before  the  massed 
architectonics  of  his  genius. 

It  was  the  winter  of  1912-13 
that  Strauss  made  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  powers;  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  six  tone-poems  that 
rocked  the  world,  the  songs  that 
ranked  him  with  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  and  the  three  operas 
that  are  among  the  greatest  of 
the  twentieth  century.  But  after 
writing  Dcr  Rosen kavalier,  his  last 
great  work,  Strauss  faded  slowly 
into  obscurity.  It  was  not  a  will¬ 
ing  exile,  as  was  Rossini’s  some 
years  before;  Strauss  continued  to 
write  work  after  work  over  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life,  but  he 
never  recaptured  the  inspiration 
of  genius  which  was  his  in  his 


earlier  works. 

In  the  field  of  the  tone-poem, 
he  is  generally  considered  to  be 
without  equal.  He  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Lizst  and  Wagner, 
taking  from  the  former  the  ex¬ 
perimental  form  of  the  tone- 
poem,  and  from  the  latter  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  musical  drama  convey¬ 
ing  philosophical  thoughts  and 
ideas  as  well  as  beauty.  But  he  gave 
the  form  a  breadth  and  depth 
and  feeling  that  Lizst  never  even 
hoped  for,  and  he  molded  the 
philosophical  concept  of  music- 
drama  into  a  vehicle  which,  despite 
Wagner’s  thoughts  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  expressed  these  philosophical 
ideas  without  the  benefit  of  either 
words  or  scenery. 

Thus  in  Strauss  we  come  to  the 
absolute  in  program-music.  It  is 
program-music  not  content  in 
merely  drawing  a  sketch  of  a 
character;  it  must  delineate  his 
every  feature,  his  every  thought, 
his  very  philosophy  of  being. 
Tchaikovsky,  in  his  Romeo  and 
Juliet  Fantasy-Overture,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  picture  Friar  Laurence  for 
us  with  a  simple,  solemn  chant. 
Strauss,  on  the  other  hand,  por¬ 
trays  his  Don  Juan  with  themes 
and  variations  which,  combined 
with  the  elaborate,  varying  har¬ 
monics  of  the  full  orchestra,  show 
us  every  aspect  of  the  Don’s 
personality. 

There  are  six  of  these  tone- 
poems.  Don  Juan,  the  first  to  ex¬ 
plode  upon  the  world,  was  in¬ 
spired  by  a  poem  of  Nicholas 
Lenau,  concerning  the  immortal 
Don  who  pursued  a  phantom,  and 
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lost.  Strauss  himself  has  said  that 
his  Don  was  no  hot-blooded  rake 
eternally  pursuing  women,  but  an 
idealist  who  longed  to  find  a 
woman  who  was  to  him  incarnate 
womanhood,  and  to  enjoy  in  her 
all  the  women  of  earth;  he  could 
not  find  her,  and  after  reeling 
from  one  to  another,  finally  gave 
in  to  his  disgust  and  yielded  up  his 
life.  Other  than  this  brief  descrip¬ 
tion,  Strauss  gives  no  program. 
But  the  music  plainly  seeks  to  por¬ 
tray  his  passionate  spirit,  his  loves 
and  longings,  his  disillusionment 
and  disgust,  and  finally  his  weary, 
resigned  death. 

Don  Juan  was  followed  one  year 
year  later  by  Tod  und  V  erkldrung 
(Death  and  Transfiguration) .  Its 
program  is  that  of  a  poem  by 
Alexander  Ritter,  written  oddly 
enough  after  the  publication  of 
the  music.  Basically  it  concerns 
the  portrait  of  a  sick  man’s  strug¬ 
gle  with  death,  his  delirious  dreams 
of  his  youth,  and  his  ultimate 
death  and  deliverance  from  the 
world. 

There  was  a  pause  of  five  years 
between  Tod  und  V erkldrung  and 
Till  Eulenspiegels  Lustige  Streichc 
(Till  Eulenspiegel  ’s  Merry 
Pranks) .  This  tone-poem  gives  us 
Strauss  at  his  wittiest;  his  biting 
sarcasm  and  humor  present  an  al¬ 
most  complete  reversal  from  the 
lofty  sentiments  of  Tod  und 
V erkldrung.  The  inspiration  for 
this  work  was  found  in  the  famous 
old  Scandinavian  legend  about  the 
incorrigible  rogue  who  merrily 
disrupts  the  market  place,  imper¬ 
sonates  a  priest,  makes  love  to  an 


unwilling  Fraulein,  mocks  a  group 
of  Philistines,  and  in  general,  raises 
hell.  In  the  legend,  Till  escapes;  in 
the  tone-poem,  Strauss  ruthlessly 
sentences  him  to  the  gallows,  amid 
the  discordant  blaring  of  trumpets 
and  trombones.  The  spirit  of  Till 
is  not  quenched,  however,  and  the 
epilogue  tells  us  that  he  and  his 
kind  will  live  on  forever. 

With  Also  Sprac/o  Zarathrustra 
(Thus  Spoke  Zarathrustra )  , 
Strauss  once  more  turns  at  a  com¬ 
plete  right  angle  to  anything  he 
has  done  before.  It  is  the  most  par¬ 
adoxical  of  his  works,  and  one 
around  which  has  centered  a 
never-ending  controversy.  For  it 
is  here  that  the  figure  of  Nietzche, 
the  famous  German  philosopher, 
enters  the  field  of  music.  Strauss 
explained  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
write  philosophical  music,  or  to 
portray  Nietzche’s  famous  work 
(from  which  the  title  comes) 
musically.  He  only  intended  to 
convey  by  means  of  music  an  idea 
of  the  development  of  the  human 
race  through  the  various  phrases  of 
evolution  up  to  Nietzche’s  idea  of 
the  Superman,  and  to  show  the 
conflict  between  man’s  nature  as 
it  is  and  man’s  metaphysical  at¬ 
tempts  to  lay  hold  of  his  nature 
with  his  intelligence.  The  tone- 
poem  traces  the  prophet  Zara- 
thrustra’s  quest  for  fulfillment 
through  his  sampling  of  man’s 
delights  and  passions,  of  science, 
and  of  the  dance.  The  work  ends 
on  a  questioning  note — almost  as 
if  Strauss  himself  cannot  decide 
whether  Zarathrustra,  drunk  with 
knowledge  and  experience,  has 
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found  the  answer  to  his  search. 

Thus  far  Strauss  had  toyed  with 
Sex,  Death,  Humor,  and  Phil¬ 
osophy.  Next  he  turned  again  to 
Humor,  but  this  time  with  a  com¬ 
passion  and  understanding  as  great 
as  any  found  in  music.  Don 
Quixote ,  an  adaptation  of  Cer¬ 
vantes’  famous  masterpiece,  is  sub¬ 
titled  "fantastic  variations  on  a 
knightly  theme.”  And  fantastic 
they  are.  Here  Strauss  has  reached 
the  sublime — or  the  ridiculous.  It 
is  the  apotheosis  of  the  tone-poem, 
of  program  music  in  general.  To 
present  not  only  the  character  of 
Don  Quixote  but  his  adventures 
as  well,  Strauss  exhausts  every 
technical  faculty  of  the  orchestra, 
and  when  even  that  is  not  enough, 
he  calls  for  a  wind  machine. 
He  portrays  the  creaking  of  the 
windmills,  the  rush  of  the  storm, 
the  bleating  of  sheep  with  music 
that  not  only  tries  to  be  indicative 
of  the  things  it  represents,  but 
tries  to  actually  imitate  their 
natural  sounds.  The  tone-poem  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  possibly  can;  the 
pathway  has  been  flung  at  the 
twentieth  century.  Strauss  has 
taken  the  tone-poem  as  far  as 
Wagner  has  the  opera. 

Only  one  tone-poem  remained 
to  come.  As  can  be  well  imagined, 
the  controversy  over  all  of  Strauss’ 
previous  works  had  been  immense, 
but  it  was  nothing  compared  to 
the  furor  that  arose  after  his  last 
great  tone-poem.  Ein  Heldenleben 
is  exactly  what  its  title  claims:  a 
portrait  of  the  life  of  a  hero.  And 
the  hero  is  Strauss.  Of  that  there 
is  no  doubt.  Heldenlebenys  pages 


contain  some  of  the  most  inspired 
work  of  Strauss:  the  grandilo¬ 
quent  battle  section  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  paean  to  victory  reduce 
Lizst’s  Les  Preludes  orchestrally  to 
insignificance;  the  magnificent 
closing  chord  surpasses  in  intensity 
even  Wagner’s  C  chord  in  the 
prelude  to  Lohengrin.  Strauss  has 
freed  himself  here  of  most  of  the 
orchestral  quackery  that  domi¬ 
nates  Don  Quixote ,  but  he  ruins 
this  progress  by  his  evident  aim  to 
present  himself  as  the  hero.  He 
degrades  himself  by  portraying 
his  critics  as  a  group  of  yapping, 
yammering  reeds.  And,  under  the 
section  entitled  "Hero’s  Works,” 
he  presents  excerpts  from  twenty- 
four  of  his  previous  works,  a  step 
taken  with  more  audacity  than 
wit. 

Strauss  succeeded  in  many  of 
his  aims,  but  he  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  inculcate  philosophy 
into  music.  He  gives  us  a  clear-cut 
view  of  his  own  philosophy  in 
Ein  Heldenleben:  his  self  worship 
needs  no  further  elucidation.  But 
when  he  tried  to  express  the  multi¬ 
faceted  philosophy  of  Nietzche, 
he  was  bound  to  fail.  It  was  a  con¬ 
cept  that  would  have  staggered 
even  Beethoven;  Strauss  is  to  be 
commended  for  even  attempting 
it,  although  his  choice  of  Nietz- 
che’s  doctrine  of  the  German 
Superman  is  open  to  debate.  Phil¬ 
osophy  as  philosophy  is  almost 
impossible  to  portray  in  purely 
orchestral  music. 

In  his  quest  to  obtain  a  complete 
delineation  of  the  human  char¬ 
acter  Strauss  was  much  more  suc- 
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cessful.  His  portraits  of  Don  Juan, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel  were  done  with  the  most 
exhaustive  detail  ever  shown  in 
orchestral  music  up  to  that  time. 
Even  his  portrait  of  himself  is  a 
success,  although  not  in  the  way 
Strauss  had  imagined  it  would  be: 
by  studying  the  manner  of  man 
he  wishes  us  to  believe  he  was,  we 
can  gain  a  complete  insight  into 
his  character.  Strauss’  introspec¬ 
tion  was  blind,  warped  and 
twisted;  our  inspection  of  his  in¬ 
trospection  gives  us  the  true  man. 

So  in  this  respect,  Strauss  was 
at  least  a  partial  success.  But  there 
is  also  a  failure  here,  and  a  failure 
that  sums  up  Strauss’  entire  philo¬ 
sophical  contribution  to  the  tone- 
poem.  The  riddle  of  his  ultimate 
failure  can  be  summed  up  in  this 
way:  Strauss  sought  to  portray 
certain  concepts  in  his  music;  we 
must  realize  this  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  course  his  music  takes, 
but  to  fully  enjoy  his  music,  we 
must  forget  that  which  he  was 
trying  to  portray. 

A  brief  look  at  Don  Juan  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  thesis.  It 
does  not  detract  from  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  music  to  know  the 
"story,”  if  you  will,  which  the 
music  seeks  to  portray.  But  if  we 
follow  Strauss’  objectives  to  their 
most  radical  extremes,  then  we 
will  lose  all  sense  of  order  and 
harmony  to  it.  Are  we  to  mire 
ourselves  so  deeply  in  the  music 
that  we  have  to  feel  every  emo¬ 
tion?  Strauss  gives  us  Donna 
Anna’s  beautiful  love  theme 
coupled  with  a  variation  of  one  of 


the  Don’s  heroic  themes.  Conclu¬ 
sion:  they  are  falling  in  love,  but 
because  it  is  a  variation  of  the 
heroic  theme,  he  is  not  quite  so 
heroic  when  bewitched  by  love 
as  when  he  is,  for  instance,  on  the 
battlefield.  Then  when  he  gives 
us  Donna  Anna’s  theme  again,  this 
time  with  a  slight  discord,  coupled 
with  the  Don’s  theme  of  disillu¬ 
sionment,  we  are  supposed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  not  only  is  the  Don  once 
more  growing  weary  and  dis¬ 
gusted,  but  that  Donna  Anna  is 
too.  We  could  go  on  like  this  ad 
infinitum :  the  Don’s  French  horn 
theme,  symbolizing  heroism  at  its 
most  knightly,  symbolizes  the 
cuckold,  even  the  sexual  pervert 
in  the  Don,  when  played  inanely 
on  the  glockenspiel. 

The  same  is  true  for  Ein  Held- 
enleben.  To  enjoy  the  love  music, 
know  that  it  portrays  tender, 
coquettish,  passionate  moods; 
know  that  the  battle  music  with 
its  ugliness  and  discord  inter¬ 
spersed  with  moments  of  peace 
and  quiet  portrays  true  human 
conflict;  know  that  the  peace 
movement  portrays  man’s  achieve¬ 
ments.  But  don’t  get  mired  in  the 
controversy  over  the  orgy  of  self¬ 
worship  that  prevails,  or  in  the 
thematic  manipulation  of  philo¬ 
sophical  details,  for  once  you  do, 
then  all  the  beauty  and  majesty 
can  be  lost  in  a  minute.  As  music, 
Heldenleben  is  a  masterpiece;  as 
philosophy,  it  is  a  cesspool. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  find  a  parallel  to  Strauss’ 
strange  career  in  all  musical  his¬ 
tory.  No  composer  before  or  after 
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him  ever  erupted  with  such  fury, 
and  died  so  quickly.  All  his  great 
work  was  done  before  he  was 
forty-four,  and  the  remaining 
forty  years  were  a  frigid  desert 
where  Strauss,  his  savage  inspira¬ 
tion  gone,  turned  to  portraying 
such  artistically  stimulating 
themes  as  the  running  of  water  in 
the  bathtub.  How  haunting  it  is 
now  to  read  the  accounts  of  his 
contemporaries  and  admirers  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century, 


and  see  how  trustingly  they  pro¬ 
phesied  that  soon  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  combining  the  high 
purpose  of  Tod  und  Verklarung, 
the  brilliant  eruptiveness  of  Don 
Juan,  and  the  sweep  and  grandeur 
of  Ein  Heldenleben,  a  work  which 
truly  would  have  been  placed 
along  with  the  greatest  master¬ 
pieces  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

It  was  never  to  come.  Volcanoes 
often  die  young. 


Once  I  was  an  April  boy 
Who  whistled  at  the  rain 
And  launched  a  mighty  sailing  ship 
That  carried  down  the  drain; 

And  pondered  on  the  death  of  dogs 
And  climbed  the  golden  heights  of  hay. 
O  then  I  was  an  April  boy, 

But  now  the  month  is  May. 


James  Murphy 
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